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LET'S HAVE A JOB FOR HIM 


WHEN HE COMES HOME 
—through Post-War Planning NOW! 


@ While the war is far from being won—yet—the 
day is coming when millions of uniformed boys 
will be returning and they will need jobs. The 
thousands of highway and street improvement proj- 
ects held up for two years and so badly needed can 
provide those jobs immediately at the close of the 
war if every state, county, and city administration 
will bring these projects up to the specification and 
blue print stage now. 

Whether you are highway official or contractor, 
your post-war planning will not be complete with- 
out consideration of the many ways in which Adams 
equipment can be adapted profitably to your work. 
Your local Adams distributor will be glad to talk 
this over with you at any time. 


4d. D. ADAMS COMPANY, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
Sales and Service Throughout the World 





ROAD-BUILDING AND 
EARTH-MOVING EQUIPMENT 








Serving with the Seabees « 


The Seabees—-those tough and able men who 
carve airfields out of tropical islands, set up 
bridgeheads while enemy bombers drone over- 
head, and move equipment across rivers and 
canyons amid whining bullets—are among the 
foremost users of Bethlehem Wire Rope. 

The Seabees are using Bethlehem Wire Rope 
on power shovels, cranes, hoists, dredges and 


on the many other pieces of equipment used 
in military construction. Hundreds of tons, 
millions of feet, of Bethlehem Wire Rope are 
going into ships’ rigging, truck-winch cables, 
towing hawsers, Navy-yard dredges, mines, oil 
fields and war-plants. We are doing our best 
to produce more rope, better rope, faster. 


aur MORE WAR Fils 


* * BETHLEHEM WIRE ROPE 
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THIS MONTH'S COVER 


“Scene during tank testing operations 
at the Chrysler tank arsenal, Detroit. 
This mile-long rectangular track was 
recently reconstructed with heavy-duty 
two-course asphalt concrete. The 

marks in the pavement incidentally are 
‘eraser’ marks from rubber treads ané 
not surface depressions. A detallet 
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SHOVELS *DRAGLINES 


N this war, American equipment, like the Amer- 

ican soldier, is seeing strange places and facing 
unusual jobs. In the humid heat of the South Pacific 
—in the cold and rock of the North Pacific—in the 
sand and heat of Africa—and in many other climates 
and parts of the world, Lorains are being tested 
as never before. 


Take the case of this Lorain Crane that is sal- 
vaging a Jap destroyer. It may seem a far cry from 
salvaging ships in the South Pacific to erecting steel 
on Main Street, U. S. A., but the requirements of a 
good crane are the same anywhere. 


Extra strength, power and speed are qualities 
that have always been built into Lorains. They are 
qualities that are being tested on a world-wide 
basis today and are being proved under conditions 
that are tougher than ‘you'll ever face. 

They are qualities to remember when cranes 
and shovels are available for peacetime projects. 


THE THEW SHOVEL COMPANY « Lorain, Ohio 


















Official U. S. Navy photograph 





MOTO-CRANES 
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TO MAKE SURE YOU'RE 
OPERATING YOUR 
CARRYALL SCRAPERS AT 
TOP EFFICIENCY 


If you’re not getting the yardage 
from your tractor-scraper rigs 
that you think you should, use 
this simple LeTourneau Carryall 
Check-List. It will quickly show 
you where the job is falling 
down and what to do to correct 
the situation. 


Earthmoving Estimator 


Ask for 


This handy LeTourneau Estimator 
will give you yardage figures and 
other perti- 

nent data 

for specific 

mo | hauls and 
Ss grades. Use 

it to supple- 


ment Check-List given here. 
Copy free for the asking. 


Winston Bros., long-time LeTourneau 
fleet users, here maintain a well com- 
pacted, smooth, dustless haul road on a 
West Coast job, so operators can hit top 
speed quickly and maintain it without 
time-consuming gear shifts. “‘Caterpillar” 
D8 Pusher enables Model W Carryall (23 
heaped yards) to load in minute or less. 


(Below) List & Clark spread and get off 
the fill in a hurry with Model LP Carry- 
all (15 heaped yards) and “Caterpillar” 
D7 Tractor. 


Check Your Operations 


WITH THIS HANDY LeTOURNEAU CHECK -LIST* 


It’s planned to cover your complete earthmoving cycle, 
shows you what to look for at every operating step 








LOADING .. . Check These Points 





1. Carryall Scrapers should carry heaping loads. 





2. Loads should be obtained in 100 feet or less. 





3. In average conditions, heaping loads should be obtained in 1 minute or less 
(for Carryalls over 15 heaped yards pusher or snatch generally required). —__ 





4. If more than 100 feet or | minute is required to load, then... _ 





5. Material may be too hard and should be broken with a Rooter, Per 





6. Blade may be cutting too deep, causing tractor motor to slow down, or. . . 





7. Cut may be too light, not making full use of tractor power. 





8. Always establish down-hill loading. It's rarely ever impossible. 





HAULING . . . Check These Points 





1. Tractor should average 4.0 m.p.h. travel speed in normal conditions. _ 





2. Use highest gear utilizing full r.p.m. 





3. No more than '/, minute is necessary for each turn. 





4. Use shortest travel routes. 





5. Maintain smooth roadways for fast travel. 





SPREADING ... Check These Points 





1. Spread loads in highest possible gear. 








2. Unload dirt in the shortest distance possible, according to depth of spread. 





3. Spreading should be accomplished in .5 of a minute or less. 





4. Get off the fill as soon as possible. 





MECHANICAL—(Check with LeTourneau Maintenance Manuals) 





1. Check all adjustments on Carryall Scraper and Power Contro! Unit. 





2. Carryall blade should be installed properly to keep sharp. 





3. Cable must run free on sheave wheels without binding. 





4. Lubricate sheave bearings every 8 hours. (See LeTourneau Lubrication Chart) 





5. Check all moving parts for free movement. 





6.. Check tire pressures for job conditions. (See LeTourneau Tire Chart) 
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CHECK WITH YOUR DEALER—If your check-up shows a need 
for repairs or parts, call your LeTourneau-“Caterpillar” distrib- 
utor—he’s completely equipped to handle your repair job 
quickly, thus reduce costly downtime. Check with him NOW. 


* Prepared by the LeTourneau Field Engineering Dept. from field observation of several 
million yards of earthmoving at home or abroad. If you have special earthmoving prob- 
lems please feel free to call on this Department. 


[TOURNEAU 


Manufacturers of DOZERS, CARRYALL* SCRAPERS, POWER CONTROL UNITS, 
ROOTERS*, SHEEP’S FOOT ROLLERS, TOURNAPULLS*, TOURNAROPE*, TOURNA- 
TRAILERS*, TOURNAWELD*, TOURNACRANES*. *Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Of. 





BUSINESS, Pleasure, the desire for life itself 
hinges on the brightness of tomorrow’s Plans— 
even the war is being fought for the future. 


Pent up desire + 

and do things is 

country like a flood. 

demand for roads, 

Provement. It is goi . bridges 
and buildings, It is going to require cement, 
aggregate, metals and machinery—anqd it’s 
going to mean men and Shovels, Cranes, drag- 
lines and Pullshovels. 


Tomorrow’s bidding is going tc be more 
competitive bidding. The quality and depend. 
ability of is goi 


want shoy 
@ shovel has to do~rockshovels 
shovels! 


Now when you are Planning for the future 
watch Northwest Performance on the high 
Pressure wartime jobs and Plan for a Northwest 
after the duration. 


NORTHWEST ENGINEERING COMPANY 


icago, II]. 











“CATERPILLAR” DIESELS 
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Book. For fuel injection valves and other precision 


adjustments, let your experienced service-dealer do the 

work. He'll do it well. Er NY E L 
LACE Have your service-dealer replace or repair 

on Sealine: track rollers, pins and bushings, sprock 


ets, cylinder — clutch linings. ae 
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Get the detailed story on this economical dirt mover from 
your International TracTracTor distributor. The Dozershovel 


is a new gateway to greater profits. 


@ POWERFUL DIGGING AND DOZING 

Not just another front-end shovel, the Dozershovel is both 
shovel and dozer. It easily digs and lifts heaping buckets, 
dozes full blades and level cuts. Hydraulic control and 
down pressure up to 4200 pounds give real ‘‘bites,'’ even 
in tough materials. 


@® UNOBSTRUCTED VISIBILITY 

No blind spots, no “guessing the load" with the Dozershovel. Its 
full visibility permits the operator to load full buckets quickly, to 
dump accurately, to doze a level surface. This feature is important 


in reducing operator fatigue, too. 


@ INTERCHANGEABILITY 

It takes only a few minutes to change over in the field from shovel 
to dozer. Just remove five pins holding the bucket, trip latch, and 
limit chains; set blade in place; replace pins, and the job is done. 
The bucket trip mechanism is a big help in dozing, too, for it permits 
tipping the blade forward to’free the blade of its load on uphill work. 


The Dozershovel 
tractor shovel and 


through unique 


ne 
through hydraulic 

control 
_— Pressure on bucket ns bla 
s © arms make lifting big lo 
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Top, B-G Finisher constructing highway near airport in Egypt. 
Bottom, B-G Army Asphalt Plant in central plant set-up. 


Mobility, America’s secret weapon, is winning 
the war on all fronts. First demonstrated at the ~" 
Battle of the Marne, World War |, when Paris _ 
garrison troops were moved by taxicabs to @ 
turn the German army. 
Today, Allied motor convoys miles long travel hun- 
dreds of miles in a few days—a constantly shifting, 
hard-hitting force. The German Panzer units of Blitz 
fame are being ovut-blitzed on swiftly constructed 
highways and runways! 
The U.S. Army Engineers who make these move- 


p{i ROADS T0 
7 ALL 


ments possible use modern construction equipmeni 
to build their roads, landing strips and bomber bases 
right up to the front lines. The same type of equip- 
ment that will provide a vast network of roads and 
airports after the war for civilian mobility — for busi- 

y ness and pleasure. “1 


SARBER -GREEWN 
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You get service and supply from 
PIONEER DISTRIBUTORS 


® Strategically located to best 
serve the needs of producing areas, 
each Pioneer Distributor is a depot 
of service and supply, staffed, 
equipped and immediately avail- 
able to put equipment back into 
action—to keep an operation going. 
Each Pioneer Distributor is pre- 
pared to help you. 

Emergencies demand action. 
Delays are costly. From the shops 
of Equipment Distributors, from 
their stocks, their manpower and 
their field representatives come 
important and vital services. Only 


with distributors could the econ- 
omies and efficiencies that prevail 
in our basic construction indus- 
tries have been developed to their 
present high degree. 

Pioneer presents its distributors 
as an invaluable source of essential 





maintenance, repair and parts. 
Pioneer Distributors are well able 
to serve with ideas and suggestions 
on new equipment which may be 
available. Look to your Pioneer 
Distributor to keep your equip- 
ment equal to all requirements. 
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CONSTRUCTION 


BLUEPRINTS 


WITH A MADSEN ASPHALT PLANT 
—AND DO THE JOB FASTER! 


FACTS EVERY 
CONTRACTOR 
SHOULD KNOW 


Madsen has 29 years of 
experience in designing 
and constructing asphalt 
plants. 


The Madsen line of as- 
phalt equipment is the 
most complete offered 
by any manufacturer. 


Madsen pioneered many 
of the major develop- 
ments in asphalt plant 
equipment. 


Only Madsen plants can 
offer the four following 
features: 


REASONS FOR 


Ts ETERNAL CHALLENGE to 
black top construction engineers, 
contractors, and equipment manufactur- 
ers is speed—and speed is what you get 
with Madsen Asphalt Paving Plants. 


Owners and operators report: 
“It is not unusual to mix in excess of 200 tons 
per hour with our 3000-lb. Madsen Plant.” 


“We produced 149,121 tons in 8 months with 
our 3000-lb. Madsen Plant.” 


“We mixed 75,920 tons from October 1 to 
December 8 with our 3000-lb. Madsen Plant.” 


“33,000 tons of asphaltic concrete was mixed 
by our Madsen Plant in 26 eight-hour days.” 


Madsen Plants offer synchronized 
plant operations accelerated to the faster 
mixing of the _ speed Madsen pus 
mill mixer. Seconds are saved by asphalt 
pressure-injection—a Madsen patented ex- 
clusive feature. Additional time is saved 


A 


THE SUPERIORITY OF MADSEN PLANTS 


in the mixing operation because the as- 
phalt is quickly incorporated in the whirl- 
ing aggregates. Only 4 to 6 seconds by 
stop watch are required to dump the 
batch. These seconds saved actually pro- 
duce 25 to 40 more batches per 8-hr. day 


Madsen Plants are completely self-erect- 
ing. No ramps, skids, cranes, or extra 
equipment are required with the Madsen 
patented jack-erection system. That’s 
why Madsen Plants are easier to erect 
po § easier to dismantle and move. 


Six sizes of asphalt plants, four sizes of 
oil-mix plants and the famous Road Pug 
travel-mix machine make up the Madsen 
line of bituminous equipment. For your 
future plans, write for catalog MP-120. 


MADSEN IRON WORKS 


HUNTINGTON PARK, CALIFORNIA 


ASPHALT 
PAVING 
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MEN WHO KNOW “what's what” 


about machines handle your repairs in Allis- 
Chalmers shops. Here, two of E. F. Craven's 
crew apply their skill on overhauling the final 
drive of the Model WM owned by contrac- 
for H. L. Coble, Greensboro, North Carolina. 


It’s ready again! 

After thousands of hours of 

tough service, this Allis-Chalm- 

ers Model WM tractor is ready for more ser- 

vice stripes . . . ready to take what comes for additional 

years. Owned by contractor H. L. Coble, Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, it returns with stepped-up efficiency to its work on a nearby 


Army Air Base. 

The overhaul included repairing of the final drive, installation 
of new track rollers and adjustments on right hand track. Yet the 
job took only three days — which included a one day wait for cer- 
tain critical parts .. . fast service, considering present conditions 
and the shortage of vital materials and labor. But E. F. Craven 
Company, Greensboro, N. C., who handled the job, like other 
Allis-Chalmers dealers, is equipped to render good service in 
these difficult times. 

Why not get new machine performance by rebuilding your 
worn equipment! Entrust the job to your Allis- Chalmers dealer and 
rest assured the work will be handled right and with all possible 
speed. Atall times he has done his best to serve you... even under 
wartime conditions he is doing a mighty fine job. See him . . . today! 


ALLIS-CHALMERS 


RACTOR DIVISION + MILWAUKEE + U.S.A. 
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In 48,000 communities snow is more than an inconvenience —it’s a downright 

menace to the profit and comfort of the community. Over forty-eight thousand 

communities are entirely or almost entirely dependent on motor traffic for their 

supplies, 

When the highways jam with drifts, business all but comes to a standstill. 

The business of the community and the part the roads play in improving busi- 

ness should be of prime importance to every highway department and county 

commission. 

The winter business of normally winter-bound communities should be better 
r pusiness, for farmers have time to get to town. 


moval equipment—Snogo can keep the highways—the arteries 


rows the snow off the road. No banks build up in ever deepening, 

® lanes that delay traffic and endanger lives. Workers get to their jobs, 
! et to school—and back—roads are open for the fire department and 
“the or, and winter business goes on better than usual. 


‘More than ever before the highway official should plan to give “es community 
oe the assurance of better winter snow clearance. 


Ming ‘counties and state departments are not getting the winter rileiietie for 
better { afic conditions that Snogo can give them. Check into what 
Snogo is doing in other communities. 


Tet us send you details to help your future plans. 


edad MEE uuracrowne COMPANY ° DUBUQUE, IOWA 
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B: IND every International Truck on the 


job today is a sizeable investment in 


International SERVICE. It’s SERVICE that 


catches little troubles before they become 
big ones. It’s SERVICE that puts the ready 
to roll O.K. on your trucks and guards your 
home front operations. 

International dealers and branches are 
doing their wartime best to help you pro- 
long the life of your trucks. They take their 
service obligations seriously. They are set 


* * * * 


Tru lel) mei lle 4: 
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PROPER CARE 
OUR TRUCKS 


™ 


“ Bay ; 
» 





up to do a thorough, over-all job. Their in- 


vestment in skilled servicemen, special tools 
and equipment, and Genuine International 
Truck Parts is your assurance that they are 
putting PROPER CARE of your trucks in 
first place. 

Arrange with the nearest dealer or branch 
for a program of SCHEDULED TRUCK 
SERVICE this coming winter. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 


180 North Michigan Avenue 


Chicago 1, Illinois 
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B UCKEYE Power Control Units are fast 
—a touch of the control and the line sings 
into action. They take hold of the load 
smoothly and evenly with no jerks, and 
the sheaves are designed to minimize cable 
wear—you can use smaller, less expensive 
cable than with other winches having 
comparable line pulls. Big clutch and 


braking area plus external location means 7 fj (} kK 
cool operation and long life. Center of line L 


pull is low to maintain tractor balance and ; A 
better traction. Controls are high lever- Aft F 
age, within easy reach. You have your 
choice of Heavy Duty or Medium Duty, gut 
single or double, wide or standard drum, 
models. For all makes and models of 
tractors. Specification data on request. 


BUCKEYE TRACTION DITCHER CO. 
Findlay, Ohio 
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Check Ad Page 71 











THERE'S EXTRA PERFORMANG 
IN EVERY ATTACHMENT wit 





All-Wheel Drive and All-Wheel Steer make it possible to mount an attachment ahead 
of or behind the “99-M” without sacrifice of operating efficiency or machine control. 
When the entire weight of the rear end of the machine is transferred to such a rear- 
mounted attachment as the Roller, the “99-M” drives and steers with its front end. 
When the entire weight of the front end is transferred to such a front-mounted attach- 
ment as the Bulldozer, the “99-M” drives and steers with its rear end. An ordinary 
motor grader would be helpless under such conditions. 

In addition to making it possible to mount on the “99-M”’ attachments that could 
not be mounted on ordinary motor graders, All-Wheel Drive and All-Wheel Steer 
provide traction and maneuverability that make every attachment just that much more 
effective on the “99-M” than it would be on other motor graders. 


THE AUSTIN-WESTERN ROAD MACHINERY CO., AURORA, ILLINOIS, U. S. A. 








ALL-WHEEL 


@ 


ALL-WHEEL 


Sreer 





iad . | 


A Bulldozing over the edge of a fill. All-Wheel Driv 


provides maximum traction; All-Wheel Steer provid: | 
exceptional maneuverability. 





hway departments find the Loader unequalled A 
ditth and shoulder maintenance. Contractors | 
4 many uses for the Loader on work involving 
llow excavation. 


ifying tough blacktop. The alloy tooth points > 
removable; the tooth shanks are adjustable. 
block folds up to give unusual throat room. 





Roller has many uses on construction and re- 
ction work, and on many materials, includ- 
gravel, blacktop and soil cement. 


* 


BUY MORE 
WAR BONDS 








CLEAVER-BROOKS TANK-CAR HEATERS.... 





Photo—Courtesy Barber-Greene Co. 
ES—the same types of Cleaver-Brooks Tank-Car 
Heaters you road construction men have used 
and seen in action on America’s highways from coast 
to coast—have gone “G. I.” 


They're serving with the Army and Air Corps 
engineers on the far-distant fronts of global war as 
well as at home bases. Besides their basic task of pro- 
viding fast, efficient heating of road oils and asphalts, 
Cleaver-Brooks Tank-Car Heaters are doing scores of 
other important jobs for the military — emergency 
heating of quarters — heating water for showers for 
several hundreds of soldiers at a time—providing live 
steam to clean off grease on engines in motor trucks 
—and even being used for vulcanizing operations to 
retread old tires on military equipment. 


asa =~ 
—_ = 


~_ 
“= 


Here in the “States” Cleaver-Brooks Tank-Car 
Heaters are on full-time duty—helping to build and 
maintain essential highways, auxiliary airports and 
flight strips. 

There’s good reason why these Heaters are having 
“plenty” to do — no other equipment equals Cleaver- 
Brooks in fast, low-cost performance—no other equip- 
ment has the original and exclusive four pass down- 
draft flue travel and integral burner construction, plus 


. the positive dry-coil method of condensate return. 


Get complete information on Cleaver-Brooks 
Tank-Car Heaters and Bituminous Boosters now—for 
the jobs to come at war's end. 


CLEAVER-BROOKS COMPANY 


$106 North 33rd Street ° Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin 


_Cleaver-Brooks 


TANK CAR HEATERS . . . BITUMINOUS BOOSTERS . . . AUTOMATIC STEAM PLANTS 
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FASTER MANEUVERABILITY 
WITH FAWICK CLUTCHES 


This revolutionary new clutch controls 
power by air. It is economical. It always 
works. It needs no arms, levers or toggles. 
It requires no lubrication or adjustments. 
Maintenance cost is exceptionally low. 

The Fawick Airflex Clutch and Brake 
has earned its place in heavy-duty service 


where there is no room for failure. 





Hundreds are in use on new Navy and Mer- 
chant Marine vessels because, more than 
any other clutch, they permit faster maneu- 
verability —faster starts, quicker stops. 

If your equipment needs a_ clutch, 
brake, slip clutch or flexible coupling, you 
are invited to send us details and get our 


recommendations. Booklet on request. 


For Dredges, Draglines and Hoists 
Where heavy loads are handled—where clutch must be FAWICK AIRFLEX COMPANY, INC. 


engaged and disengaged quick and often, Fawick Airfiex 9919 Clinton Rd. Cleveland 11, Ohio 


Clutches are superior to all other types, for dependable 
and economical service. In Britain, Crofts Engineers, Ltd., Bradford, England 
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Williams 





Welded Rolled Steel . 


FOR GREATER STRENGTH AND 
LONGER SERVICE 


Wellman Buckets combine all the mechanical 
advantages of the famous Williams Bucket 
with the welded construction feaiures formerly 
found in Wellman custom-built heavy duty 
steel mill buckets. 


Sead for Pree Sulletin 


Tell us about your particular requirement and 
we will send full description of construction 
and features in special bulletins which clearly 
prove why YOUR NEXT BUCKET SHOULD 


BE A WELLMAN-WILLIAMS. 





Specia 
3/g to 161/2 Yd. Capacities. 


\Waay THE WELLMAN ENGINEERING COMPANY 


~ 7003 Central Avenue Cleveland 4, Ohio 
SALES AND SERVICE AGENCIES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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GALION 
ENGINEERS 


REALIZED 
LONG AGO 


THAT ROAD MACHINERY would have to stand up under a lot of severe service—would have to med 
high-speed requirements. Galion engineers built motor graders and road rollers accordingly. As a result, 
these Galion units are providing top performance on war-construction projects everywhere — helping 
to speed the final victory. Many road building programs will rely upon Galion after the war. 


THE GALION IRON WORKS & MBFG. CO. 


Main Office and Works: Galion, Ohio 
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KOEHRING BOOM CONTROL 
PROVIDES ACCURATE SPOTTING 


Valuable war-time seconds are saved 
with the Koehring boom control. Steel 
girders can be accurately spotted into 
position with ease. Koehring Cranes 
are not only known for their high 
speed, but also for their accurate and 
positive control. Easy handling of 
materials is another Koehring feature. 
The many time-saving advantages 
available in Koehring Cranes mean 
more work per shift ...less man 
power... more production per hour. 


DEPEND ON YOUR KOEHRING DISTRIBUTOR 
to help you keep your equipment operating. Care for 34 '@) c hH ia | | G ¢ '@) M PA N 7 


your Koehring equipment NOW, so it will serve you lo- 
m™ morrow. Koehring distributors have genuine Koehring MILWAUKEE 10, WIS. 
=. parts. Koehring parts warehouses are at your service. oct R / 4 


x @ 
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HEAVY-DUTY CONSTRUCTION EQUIPMEN 
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Piling Contractors Benefit 
‘4 Ways from 


HEN building fast for hard- 

pressed war plants—and 
building well for postwar perman- 
ence, you can’t beat Union Metal 
all-steel, tapered Monotubes for 
... SPEEDY DRIVING, SPEEDY 
HANDLING, SPEEDY INSPEC- 
TION, and SPEEDY EXTENSION. 


Monotubes are so strong and 
rigid they require no heavy core 
or mandrel, and can be driven with 


average job equipment. 


Made of cold-rolled steel, yet 


THE UNION METAL MANUFACTURING CO. e 


light in weight, they can be han- 
dled quickly and economically, 
and their hollow tubular design 
permits easy, thorough inspection 
prior to concreting. 


Extendible Monotubes make pos- 
sible the installation of varying 
pile lengths without delay or waste 
—even in low headroom. 


Monotubes are available in a 
gauge, size and taperto meetthe most 
exacting requirements in any soil 
condition. Write for Catalog 68A. 


Canton, Ohio 


UNION METAL 


Monotube Pile Casings 
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Built to set the pace 


and HOLD I | 7! 


After more than a decade of duty in 





all types of construction equipment on 






the kind of jobs that really put power 






“through the wringer’’—this fact about 






Cummins Dependable Diesels stands 







roIR MED @ Meo E MUD odae) @-3, mm Ali kekoh Ale 





Berlin: They are built to set the pace 
in dependability, economy and speed 
—and hold it! Day and night... until 
the job is wrapped up and delivered. 









CUMMINS ENGINE COMPANY 


Columbus, Indiana 
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BACK THE ATTACK 
WITH WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


» 























AIRPORT PAVING AIRPORT FINISHING AIRPORT PAVING BULK C 
SPREADERS MACHINES FORMS PLANTS 











Many of the distributors listed below 
have represented Blaw-Knox for 20 years 
or more. All of them are leading con- 
struction equipment dealers in their 
respective territories. 


B — Young & Vann Supply Co. 
ARIZON. 

ceecets State Tractor Equipment Co. 

Little a Lyons Machinery Company 


Los Angeles — ge Machinery Co 
San Francisco — C. H. Geant Company 
COLORADO 
one = Rey Corson Machinery Co. 
New Haven — W. |. Clark Co. 
DELAWARE 
Philadelphia, Pa. — Giles & Ransome 
mi Ae whe afl oh tow h Mach. Co. 
on tt tec 
FLORIDA ji = 
Jacksonville — Florida Equipment 
Company of Jacksonville 
Miami — [aeite Equipment Company of 


Tampa — Epperson & Compa 
Birmingham, Ala. — Young ¢ a Vena 
GEORGIA Bo? 
Atlanta — W. C. Caye & Company 


Boise — Intermountain Eq 
aie Sa. — 

Chicege —O. T. 

Davenport, ee. oa 


oe, Leonia. Mo. ee B. Avery Company 


Kansas City — G. W. Van Keppel Co. 
. Van 7 

Louisville — vege gg ey A 

Columbus, Ohio — W 

LOUISIANA 


MAINE 
Portland — Stanley-Cadigan Company 





- 


a BATCHING 


NTS 


BUCKETS 


DISTRIBUTOR: 


MARYLAND 
Baltimore — Henry H. Meyer Co., 
Washington, D. C. — Matt A. a 


Machinery Co. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston — The = goog | ve 
New Haven, Conn. — Clark Co. 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit — Wm. P. Favorite Company 
Grand Rapids — Contractors Mach. Co. 
Izon Mountain — Service & Supply 
Division of Lakeshore 
Engineering Company 
MINNESOTA 
Duluth — Borchert-Ingersoll, Inc. 
St. Paul — Borchert-Ingersoll, Inc. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Amory — Dalrymple Equip. Co. 
New Orleans, La. — Southern States 


uipment Co. 
MISSOURI 
aamees City — G. W. Van Keppel Co. 
Louis — O. $. Avery Company 
MONTANA 
Billings — Western Construction Equip. 
y 





Equip t Co. 


Angeles, Cal. — E. M. O 
San Francisco, Cal. — C. H Grant Co. 
HAMPSHIRE 


Barre, Vt. — wy “I Venable Corp. 
Boston, Mass. — The Equipment Co. 
Stanley-Cadigan Co. 


J EY 
New York, N.Y. — RB. E. Brooks Company 
Philadelphia, Pa. — Giles & Ransome 
NEW MEXICO 


am — Hardin & Coggins 


Albany — Larkin Equipment Co. 
Buffalo — Trevor Co eens 
Elmira — At gg cLeod & Kinkaid 


Co. 
Endicott — Newing Motors Co., Inc. 
New York — R. E. Brooks Company 
Rochester — Reveaone Builders Supply 


., Ine. 
accuse — Syracuse Lumber Co. 
tica — MeCtaeee & Bannigan, Inc. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Raleigh — Carolina Tractor & Equip. Co. 
Salisbury — Carolina Tractor & Equip. Co. 
heaps — Gahate Deatek Ge Co 
‘argo — a Tractor uipment e 
OHIO 
Cleveland — H. % Fuller Equipment Co. 
Columbus — W. Williams 
Pittsburgh, Pa. — Se Company 


SHEEPSFOOT 
TAMPING ROLLERS 


OKLAHOMA 

Oklahoma City — Leland Equipment Co. 
OREGON 

Portland — Contractors Equipment Corp. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Philadelphia—Giles & Ransome 

Pittsburgh — Dravo-Doyle Company 
RHODE ISLAND 

Boston, Mass. — The Equipment Co. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Columbia — Jeff Hunt Road Machinery Co. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Rapid City — J. D. Evans Equip. Co. 
TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga — Nixon-Hasselle Co. 

Knoxville — Wilson-Weesner- Wilkinson 


Co. 
Nashville—Wileon-Weesner-WilkinsonCo. 


TEXAS 
Dallas — Conley-Lott-Nichols Mach. Co. 
Houston — R. B. Everett & Co. 


UTAH 
Salt Lake City — Lund Machinery Co. 


VERMONT 
Barre — Casellini-Venable Corp. 
VIRGINIA 
Roanoke — Roanoke Tractor & Equip. Co. 
Baltimore, Md. — ad H. Meyer Co., 


Washington, D. hve < Matt A. Doetsch 


Machinery Co. 
WASENSTO 
Seattle — L. Snow’ Company 
Spokane — aame Equip t Company 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Charleston — Charleston Tractor & Equip. 


Corp. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. — ~"Deave-Dayle Company 





IN 
Milwaukee — Hunter Tractor & Mach. Co. 
St. Paul, Minn. — Borchert-Ingersoll, Inc. 


WYOMING 
Billings, Mont. — Western Construction 
Equipment Co. 
Denver, Colo. — Ray Corson Mach. Co. 
Salt Lake City, Utah — Lund Mach. Co. 


— Coleman Mach. Co., Ltd. 
Montreal — Watson Jack & Co., Ltd. 
egina, Saskatchewan — R. J. Fyfe, Ltd. 
Sey. Johns, Newfoundland — Dominion 
Dist. Co. 
L. Ballentine Co. 
C., Equip. Co., Ltd. 
Medland, Ltd. 


Zovante _ 
Vancouver, | ‘Bc. = B. 





St 


BLAW-KNOX DIVISION 


OF BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
2008 Farmers Bank Bidg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NEW YORK - CHICAGO + PHILADELPHIA 
BIRMINGHAM + WASHINGTON 
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CONCRETE 
BUCKETS 








Here’s a Unit that will cut Model No. 101 tar, asphalt. cu 
Construction and Maintenance costs to a minim’ and emulsion. 101 is heated by Little- 
Designed by Littleford to do three jobs inst ford Vaporizin Burners. 
one. Making it three separate Units all in one. 
“Nhen planning include a Littleford 
“fodel No. 101 Utility Spray Tank, why purchase 
three units when the No. 101 will do the work. 


Model No. 101 — 
: can be used a 
Bar s a Distrib 
for small application jobs. utor, has Spray 


For crack filin 
g. Mod 
? pot outlet. el No. 101 has pouring 





3 


Spraying patch 
es with 
use for the Model No. i Hand Spray is the popular 


______—_y¥ 


Littl "as 
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look for MARIONS 


to dominate the post-war 
construction program 


MARIONS have been in the thick 
of this war establishing produc- 
tion records of their own, both at 
home and abroad. MARIONS out- 
standing achievements during 
this time, the most trying period 
of their sixty years of material 


CRANES * PULL-SHOVELS 
CLAMSHELLS * SHOVELS 
DRAGLINES » WALKERS 


FROM % T0O°35 CUBIC YARDS 


handling, are proof of the domi- 
nant position these machines will 
hold in the post-war construction 
program. They will dominate be- 
cause they more than measure 
up to the tremendous job ahead. 


THE MARION STEAM SHOVEL CO. 
MARION, OHIO 
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STSALKRA 


Protects Deck Loads of 


Poured Concrete... Sisalkraft, the tough, weatherproof, concrete 
curing agent, now safeguards war supplies enroute to fighting fronts! 
The very qualities that made Sisalkraft so much in demand for concrete 
curing blankets, and general job protection are the reasons why this 


versatile material is a war essential. 


The unmatched, weatherproof qualities of Sisalkraft, enable it to keep 
even deck loads of war supplies in usable condition during long ex- 
posure to ice, sleet, snow, salt water, rain and wind. Its outstanding 
resistance to tearing and scuffing make Sisalkraft the ideal “wrapper” 


for war goods subject to rough handling. 


In any month of war service, Sisalkraft is taking terrific abuse — 
more than it would ever get as a concrete curing agent — and “taking 
it standing up!” 

With the dawn of peace, Sisalkraft blankets, covers and rolls will again 


be ready to serve you as dependably as they are now serving our Nation 
and our Allies. Include Sisalkraft in your plans for your postwar work. 
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WE ARE NOT MAKING AS MAN a 
CER Sold — 










but we want you to know that we are still on the job 
building Cranes, Shovels and Draglines without pre. 
cedent, most of them earmarked for the “Armed 
Forces”. With Uncle Sam demanding the greater part 
of our output and the fact that many of our sales 
representatives and service men have answered the 
call to the colors, while others are now procuring and 
expediting materials, we have been unable to make as 
many calls as we would like to on our friends and 
customers. 


We miss those friendly contacts and opportunities to 
serve you. Let us hope that it will not be long before 
we can see you regularly and give your excavator 
needs our undivided attention. Your patience has 
been magnificent when we have had to say “no” when 
you needed that new LIMA so badly, but we know that 
you like ourselves have but one thought in mind— 
VICTORY and until then the armed forces must con- 
tinue to have preference. 


LIMA LOCOMOTIVE WORKS, INCORPORATED 


Shovel _ Crane Division 


SHOVELS 
CRANES. 


i 4 DRAGLINES 


SHOVELS, “YD. TO 3% YD. CRANES, 13 TONS TO 65 TONS 
DRAGLINES, VARIABLE 
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SYMBOL Y 


SNOW 
DEFENSE 


Yesterday ee T0 DAY — 3 en 


The Wausau Trademark stands for more than 20 
years of leadership in the snow removal field — more 
than a guarantee of complete satisfaction — more than 
streamlined action backed by battleship strength. It 
stands for “Service to Customers” too for in spite of 
the fact that we have gone “all out for war” we will 
not let our dealers down. You can still get snow plows 
from us on authorized orders and you are assured of 
prompt service on repair parts. 


We have met the emergencies of yesterday and the 
Wausau tradition of service shall continue today and 
tomorrow because the highways — the arteries of the 
war production program — MUST STAY OPEN. 


WAUSAU IRON WORKS WAUSAU, WIS. 
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Baker Hydraulic Gradebullder on 
an Allis-Chalmers tractor skidding 
a scow over a Baker-built road, 
from the =ie to the “‘under- 


ng project, C. A. Pitts, 


lake’? min 
to, Ont. are general 


Ltd., Tor 





contractors. 


with Baker Bulldazers ! 


An estimated 30 million tons of much-needed, good 
quality Bessemer hematite iron ore, in three lodes, lie 
at the bottom of Steep Rock Lake, Ontario, Canada, 
just north of the Minnesota border. Five-sixths of it can 
be removed by open pit mining. To get at the ore, two- 
thirds of the lake must be drained, involving 125 million 
gallons of water, and the other third dammed off. A 
river flowing through the lake must be. re-routed 
making use, where possible, of adjacent 
lakes and existing streams. This will neces- 
sitate numerous dams, earth fill dikes, 
excavation of channels, clearing of land 
and the building of many roads, each 
from 3 to 15 miles long. Finally, right-of- 
way must be built for trackage from the 
mine to a railroad 3 miles away. 


Logically, a number of Baker Hydraulic 
Bulldozers and Gradebuilders are being 
used to rush this job to completion. Opera- 
tions were started in the spring of 1943. 
Baker's capacity for getting vast quantities 
of dirt moved faster—its ability to ‘doze 
trees, logs and boulders and to pile, spread, 
level and compact, make it tailor-made for 
this job. 

Bakers are earning “Distinguished Earth-moving Crosses” on 

scores of war jobs, piling up performance records that deserve 

your attention when you buy post-war equipment! 


THE BAKER MFG. CO. 


506 Stanford Ave. Springfield, Ill. 


“If It Concerns Victory, It Concerns Us/” 


The Madern Tractor Equipment Line 
EARTH MOVING 
LEVELING AND GRADE BUILDING 
SNOW REMOVAL 
ROAD MAINTENANCE 
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WHEN THERE’S WORK TO BE DONE 
—IN WAR OR PEACE 


OU will find GM Diesels hard 

at work in every theater of the 
war. They power massive tanks 
moving into battle, heavy trucks 
in endless supply lines, tractors to 
clear landing fields, landing and 
assault boats, big submarines and 
fast subchasers in home and in for- 
eign waters. 


In every respect, these GM Diesel 
Engines are living up to all that was 
predicted for them—and more. In 
many instances they are doing an 
even greater variety of jobs than 
they were designed for. They are 
standing up under conditions that 
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couldn’t possibly have been foreseen. 


When the war is over, GM Diesels 
will be ready to serve the peace as 
they are serving in war. With this 
difference : expanded production fa- 
cilities, together with improvements 
and refinements in design and con- 
struction, will make them even more 
available for use—more capable of 
reliable, low-cost performance. 


( iN | —s 
DIESEL |bow 
POWER |p 














Reconstruction and new 
construction are going to 
need plenty of this hard- 
hitting, easy-on-the-fuel 
power. With normal refine- 
ment and development 
speeded up by war, with 
production expanded, GM 
Diesels will be ready to 
serve in more fields and in 
more ways than ever. 





WAR BONDS * 
‘| AND STAMPS 
\ 


These mobile, powerful machines are turning in 
outstanding records for performance wherever they 
are in operation. Virtually maintenance-free, they 
can be kept at their job without needless delays 
for repairs. Finger-tip control permits easy opera- 
tion and eliminates fatigue on the part of the 
operator. Designed and engineered for rugged per- 
formance under any and all conditions, Link-Belt 
Speeder is pointing the post-war way to efficient 
road building operation. alia 


LINK- BELT TIT CORPORATION, 301 Ww. PERSHING RO , CHICAGO- 9, ILL. 


A DIVISION OF aT Te BELT COMPANY 
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The Moawy Whecket 


leading the procession may be No. 
OOW212 to the Ordnance Department, 
but it's “Superman” to the fellow who 
drives it. If your eyes are sharp, maybe 
you can recognize the second truck as 
“MacArthur”. A “cute” little 28 thousand 
pound job in Tunisia was affectionately 
christened “Amapola” by its crew. 


ee oye weet tS 
ei sr NS 
OF ae ‘ 
: fa Roe ‘vl 


« . p- 


When our soldiers apply such nicknames 
to the planes, tanks and trucks they 
operate, it's a completely unofficial but 
particularly sincere endorsement of equip- 
ment they have come to like, respect and 
depend on. 

If we have the postwar privilege of sup- 
plying you with trucks engineered to the 
job they are to perform, we think you will 
find them similarly deserving of admira- 
tion and confidence of those who use them. 


voles, 


WARD Larnellct 


TRUCK DIVISION 


@ FIRE APPARATUS @ COMMERCIAL TRUCKS 


© 1944 G.A.1., Inc., Meriden, Com 
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ROAD PERMANENCE 
THIS VIEWPOINT 


Szeel for Roads that Endure! 


The use of Truscon Welded Steel Fabric Reinforcement, in conjunction with 
other specialized Truscon road-building products, is recognized by authori- 
ties as the dependable way of assuring long-life concrete pavements and bases, 
over all subgrades. 

Engineers and designers have found by experience, practice and research 
that the following advantages can be expected from Truscon Welded Steel 
Fabric Reinforcement: 


Provides resistance to cracking due to shrinkage of concrete during setting period. 
Provides tensile strength necessary to resist subgrade friction. 

Provides increased resistance to cracking in concrete slabs created by expansion and contraction of subgrades. 

Provides increased resistance to cracking of concrete due to load. 

Prevents the development of microscopic cracks into visible cracks. 

Prevents cracks from opening and allowing the entrance of water. 

Prevents broken ends of slabs from separating at a crack. 

Decreases the possibilities of spalling and progressive breakage. 


All these, and many other advantages, are yours with 
Truscon Welded Steel Fabric Reinforcement, and 
associated roadbuilding products. Use them, and 
follow the Truscon blueprint for better roads, to assure _— 
lasting prestige for you and more permanent high- 


ways for the communities you serve. 
YOUNGSTOWN e OHIO 


SUBSIDIARY OF REPUBLIC STEEL CORPORATION 
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BRIDGE OF TOMORROW 


Bt planned TODAY 


As a highway or municipal engineer you have a double 
responsibility. Not only will you want to make your 
plans to provide jobs for returning service men and war 
workers, but these plans must fit a postwar world, the 
pattern of which is not yet clear. 

You can find a practical answer to your postwar bridge 
problems on both of these counts by specifying ARMCO 
Multi Plate Pipe and Arches. This way you get a strong, 
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durable, basic structure that can be easily installed by 
unskilled labor. At the same time you assure a flexibility 
in design and appearance that will enable you to conform 
to postwar standards. With ARMCO Multi Plate to support 
the load you can finish the bridge with any type of design 
and material you choose. 

Other advantages include ease of transportation, quick 
assembly on the job site without special equipment, and 
freedom from maintenance. 

Include ARMCO Multi Plate in your postwar plans even 
though you may not be able to get it for your immediate 
construction needs. After the war it will again be available 
for bridges, stream enclosures, large sewers and special 
drainage structures. Write us for complete data. Armco 
Drainage Products Assn., 35 Curtis St., Middletown, 0. 


ee ARMCO 


MULTI PLATE PIPE AND ARCHES 


—7Z 








Heavy Cast Steel Gear 
Case, Cover and Fairlead. 


' ; es Clutch—Cone Type with 
All Shafts Heat Treated . , ‘& 4 Bi-Metallic Facing 
ond Ground. _ (Standard Equipment). 


Brake—Servo—External 
Band Type—Low Drag. 


Ventilated— Clutch and 
Drum. 


Minimum Adjustments. 


GIVE OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE 


Features provided in the simplified ‘Clean-Cut” GW Road Machinery operated by Gar Wood 
design of Gar Wood Cable Control Units make this Cable Control Units is a component fighting unit in 
“top" performance possible. the United Nations’ drive for Victory! 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Cable Capacity (14"—6 x 19) Per Drum 

Line Pull—Bare Drum............: She ST ET ee or 

Line Pull—Full Drum 

Line Speed—Bare Drum (1-2-5 Trans. Gear) 270 Ft. Per Min. 
Line Speed—Bare Drum (3-4-6 Trans. Gear) 433 Ft. Per Min. 
Line Speed—Full Drum (1-2-5 Trans. Gear) 477 Ft. Per Min. 
Line Speed—Full Drum (3-4-6 Trans. Gear) 718 Ft. Per Min. 


The GW Road Machinery Line is Complete— Consisting of both 
Hydraulic and Cable- Operated Units 
sas tana bas Conn ak Snes ESS EE Bi hiepsemrsmrsyo 
res Control Unit. 


BONDS SPEED VICTORY 


ROAD MACHINERY DIVISION GW ROAD MACHINERY 


is Sold Through 
TU ee 2 ee ALLIS-CHALMERS 


DETROIT 11, MICHIGAN Dealers Everywhere 
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WHEN BATTLING DRIFTING SNOW— 
You’ve got to work Zed? to make your work Jatt 


Your opening run is wasted when drifts refill the road 
before you can get back for widening out. Speedier snow 
removal is the only solution—and no other equipment can 
clear snow as fast as a Walter Snow Fighter. These 
powerful units smash through road-blocking drifts—hurl 
snow far to the side—speed widening-out—prove more 
than a match for any combination of wind and snow! 


Walter Snow Fighters maintain high speeds through snow 
because their tremendous power is translated into smooth, 
positive traction by the exclusive Walter Four-Point Positive 
Drive. Three automatic locking differentials proportion the 


power to each of FOUR driving wheels according to its 
traction at any instant. There is no ‘‘wheel spinning", “side 
slipping” or stalling to reduce speed. If one wheel loses 
traction momentarily on a slippery surface, its mates con- 


tinue to operate under full power! 


For the complete story on Walter Snow Fighters, send for 
detailed literature. 


WALTER MOTOR TRUCK COMPANY 


1001-19 IRVING AVENUE, RIDGEWOOD 27, QUEENS, L. I. WN. Y. 
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THE IOWA LINE 


of Material Handling Equipment 
Includes 
ROCK AND GRAVEL CRUSHERS 
BELT CONVEYORS — STEEL BINS 
BUCKET ELEVATORS 
VIBRATOR AND REVOLVING 
SCREENS 
STRAIGHT LINE ROCK AND 
GRAVEL PLANTS 
FEEDERS — TRAPS 
PORTABLE PLACER MACHINES 
PORTABLE POWER CONVEYORS 
PORTABLE STONE PLANTS 
PORTABLE GRAVEL PLANTS 
REDUCTION CRUSHERS 
BATCH TYPE ASPHALT PLANTS 
TRAVELING. (ROAD MIX) PLANTS 
DRAG SCRAPER TANKS 
WASHING PLANTS 
TRACTOR-CRUSHER PLANTS 
STEEL TRUCKS AND TRAILERS 
KUBIT IMPACT BREAKERS 
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PSEC LOSS be CL See ee oud 
235,064 miles of railway line stretch across 
these United States and a large percentage of 
that track lies in Cedarapids crushed ballast. 
Keeping the war-loaded side-door pullmans and 

the troop-loaded polished cars rolling is an important war job 
and forms another part of the great story of what aggregate 
producing equipment manufacturers and the contractors using 
crushing equipment are doing. 


It is not the outstanding or unusual record figures made under 
ideal conditions that deserve consideration. It is the day after 
day high average output figures that are typical of Cedarapids 
plant production that mean successful contracts and that 
should influence plans for future purchases. 


When you roll out 1000 to 1500 yds. day after day month 
after month and depend on it, then you can really make plans 
and know what you are doing. That’s what Iowa equipment 
will mean to you on your postwar contracts. _ 


Come to Headquarters for aggregate producing equipment. 





IOWA MANUFACTURING CO., CEDAR RAPIDS, IOWA 
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The record of Perfection Truck Bodies for superior performance, endurance and modern 
practical design has always made them the favorite of hundreds of Contractors and Building 
Supply Dealers. That same record has made Perfection Bodies in ay = demand for milita: 

service, and has caused them to roll in ever-increasing numbers to the far corners of the world. 


We hope that in a short time a tapering off of Government orders and restrictions may 
permit us to supply your requirements for Dump Bodies and Hydraulic Hoists, Stake Bodies 
and Special Purpose Bodies. Watch our ads for future announcements. Write for names and 
addresses of Distributors near you—also Bulletin and prices. 


THE PERFECTION STEEL BODY COMPANY - - £GALION, OHIO 


DIES AND HOISTS 

















CRANES 


4 and 6 Ton Capacity 
Crawler or Truck Mounted 


CONVERTIBLE TO 


CRANE—DRAGLINE—CLAMSHELL | 
PILE DRIVER—TRENCH HOE—SHOVEL 





Full Revolving—Lattice Welded Steel Boom—Balanced Design—Low Center of Gravity— 
Rugged—Flexible—Heavy Industrial Type Motor, Gasoline or Diesel. 


Our entire factory facilities is being used for the production of Crawler Cranes for the U. Ss. 
Navy. However, all present Hanson equipment owners are assured that any order for repairs 
will receive our immediate attention and shipped promptly. 


THE HANSON CLUTCH & MACHINERY CO. 
PHONE 417 TIFFIN, OHIO 
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There’s a HOUGH SWEEPER 


. for every requirement 











Types for every municipal, county, state and 
airport need and for road builders and con- 
tractors. Universal Tu-way traction powered 
units like the one above for use with trucks 
and tractors, Universal engine-driven units 
and units for attachment to the front end of 
wheeled tractors. Also sweeper-blower com- 








H h Model “B” Uni s Ss . ry lo ° . ° ° 
aguante: cuties ch & aaa of TE te binations. Provide effective removal of snow, 
pom ag brush sweeps to either right or left, at adjustable dirt and debris. 
THE FRANK 6G. HOUGH CO. 
Libertyville, Hlinois @ 

















Hough Tractor Sweeper. A power-driven rotary broom 
mounted on a small tractor; making an efficient unit for 
general sweeping and snow removal. 








Hough Combination Tractor Sweeper-Blower. A low cost 
complete unit with a 6’ sweeping path. Sweeper readily 
detached. Ideal for removing dust and fines from old 
surfaces before prime or seal coating. 
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Backed by more than a year and a half of 
exhaustive tests and actual production opera- 
tion, this new earth moving tool has proved 
its ability to load dirt faster and cheaper. 
The Model BV EUCLID LOADER is built to 
match the speed, versatility and efficiency 
of other Euclid equipment. It will load loose 
sand, gravel, shale, muck, heavy clay and 
other materials at lower cost and in shorter 
travel distance than'other types of mobile 
loading equipment. 
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The wide 54” carrier belt is powered by 
a 150 h.p. engine and has a peak capacity 
of one ton per second. Diagonal mounting 
of the conveyor and high clearance of the 
delivery chute makes possible the loading 
of large hauling units in cuts as narrow as 
32 feet shoulder to shoulder. Unusually long 
belt life is achieved by an effective cleaning 
mechanism and complete belt protection 
along the edges and at the cutting blade — 
material being loaded slides up the cutting 
edge and onto the belt rather than striking 
against it. 

Write us or your nearest Euclid distributor 
for descriptive literature and specifications 
on this efficient earth loading unit. 


The EUCLID ROAD MACHINERY Co. 
ie ae Oe ee ek Oe A 
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Eight to eleven 7!/2-yd. truck mixers helped place up to 4,200 sq. 
yd. of pavement per 8-hour shift on CAA airport in New Jersey 


trucks, drivers and paver opera- 

tors, and not having a paver 
handy, the contracting firm of Grand- 
view Company of Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
turned to truck mixers for the 135,000 
sq. yd. of runway concrete needed in 
a hurry at the new Woodbine, New 
Jersey, airport. 

This is a typical small field for 
medium planes, consisting of a tri- 
angular layout of three runways, each 
150 x 2,500 ft., a 50x2,500 ft. taxi 


FE eevee with a shortage of batch 


strip and parking apron. An auxil- 
iary field built for the Navy, it is 
located ten miles inland from Atlantic 
City near the small community of 
Woodbine. 


Notes on Ready-Mix 


Hence the contractor had an “out 
in the country” situation to deal with, 
rather than one within economic haul- 
ing distance of an established urban 
ready-mix plant. The choice of ready- 
mixed concrete was influenced by the 


above factors, plus the ready avail- 
ability of a fleet of 7%4-cu. yd. truck 
mixers. From 8 to 11 machines were 
used. Hauls varied from 4,000 to 
8,000 ft. from a batching and bulk 
cement plant located at a rail siding 
a third of a mile from the nearest 
part of the job. The mixer trucks, 
with their big capacity, took the place 
of a larger number of ordinary dump 
trucks, which were scarce articles in 
many parts of the East this past fall. 
Hence fewer drivers had to be found, 
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Earth moving on the Woodbine airport was handled with relative ease, thanks to 
perfect autumn weather and a sand-gravelly soil 


(Below) Finegrader moving along one of the final runway strips. Note looseness 
of the subgrade material, which required very thorough rolling with smooth rollers. 






— 


However, there was some soft going. Note tell-tale 
“spore” of scraper which required a little bucking to 
load without a pusher 











The finishing procession consisted of a mechanical spreader, finisher, 
longitudinal float, joint machine and belts 


(Below) Showing trucks —, across concrete apron paved several 
days previous. Ready-mix trucks placed about 4,000 sq. yd. of pavement 
per 8-hour day with minimum labor 


7%, 
a 


- 





Ready-mix trucks were first loaded with the pro- 
portioned dry aggregates, then with cement and 
water at an adjoining bulk cement plant 





The power end of a wagon scraper, plus a bent I-beam, solved the problem gw 2» \ 
of a high-speed drag to mulch for seeding. (Below) Bulk cement plant and a ‘— Pa , 
metered tank for batch water. A semi-portable diesel electric generator fur- DR “es Lr 

nished current for batching oad bulk cement plant operation MT egieee . yhae t 
Wet canvas protected this motor from dust ont! 
weather. Power drive for the bulk cement elevator 


(Below) The Grandview Company is another contracting outfit that goes the 
limit on modern greasing routine. A daily service’ record is turned in for 


! . | 


every unit 


, pet 
— 








and the contractor also saved a couple 
of paver men and eliminated @ fleet of 
water trucks and their drivers. 


According to the resident engineer, 
ready-mixed concrete presented no 
special finishing problem, but rather 
its use permitted close accuracy in 
water control at the plant. At no 
time did the contractor use the maxi- 
mum gallonage permitted per batch. 
The absence of cement loss on windy 
days, and blowing of cement dust over 
workers, were also mentioned as 
favorable factors. 


1,500 ft. Per Day 


The runways consisted of 7-in. uni- 
form concrete, placed in 25-ft. lanes 
with keyed longitudinal joints and 
doweled expansion joints (%-in. non- 
extending impregnated fibre) every 
100 ft. About 1,500 lin-ft. of pave- 
ment strip per 8-hour day was placed 
and finished by keeping at least two 
and sometimes more mix trucks al- 





ways in dumping position ahead of 
the spreader. High-early - strength 
cement was used to enable the finish- 
ing equipment to ride the slab edge 
and place adjacent lanes with less 
delay for hardening. 

Runways were paved in adjacent 
strips, starting at the centerline and 
working toward the edge, rather than 
in alternate lanes, using steel forms 
for the outer side only. Mixer trucks 
backed into dumping position from 


the unpaved side except in a special] - 


last-of-the-project situation (shown in 
the photos) where trucks had to back 
across a paved strip. 

Concrete of a fairly stiff consist- 
ency (3-in. max. slump) was em- 
ployed, the mix being controlled with 
extra vigilance to insure against any 
possible segregation in spouting. The 
two or three concrete spreaders aided 
the drivers in adjusting, positioning 
and taking up the chutes. 

Finishing equipment consisted of a 
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mechanical spreader, finisher, longi- 
tudinal float, dummy joint machine, 
wooden bridge for troweling joints, 
and two muslin finishing belts. A 2- 
man wooden screed or float took the 
place of one of the belts at times. 
Colorless membrane curing was used. 

Other paving and subgrading finish- 
ing equipment on this job included a 


Blowing joints clean and sealing joints with 


help of compressed air 




















Harry Simberg, resident engineer, and F. W. 

Taylor, from another nearby CAA airport 

project, snapped while going over the 
Woodbine job 


motor grader, mechanical form tam- 
per, two vibrators fastened on the 
spreader, finegrader, 8-ton roller, and 
two subgrade sprinkler tracks (one a 
converted asphalt distributor). One 
crawler crane and one truck crane 
served the batch bin. The latter crane 
was used to snag material cars into 
position by running alongside in low 
gear with a tow rope. Another truck 
crane was used to move concrete 
equipment from one lane to another. 

Joints in the finished slab were 
blown clean with a special blowing 
tool served by a small portable com- 
pressor, and sealed with an ordinary 
sprinkling can equipped with a small 
spout opening. 

Notes on Grading 

Grading involved excavation of 
312,000 cu. yd. of easily handled and 
compacted sand-gravel material from 
a high area in the center of the field. 
Two runways were in cut at midpoint 
and in fills of 3 to 10 ft. in depth at 
the ends. The third runway was on 
shallow fill throughout. 

Grading and compaction was 
handled by an outfit consisting of 6 
Euclids, 3 Tournapulls, 6 12-yd. 
scraper units, 3 shovels (in heaviest 
cut areas, loading to trucks and 
Euclids, 3 motor graders, 2 10-ton 
smooth rollers, 2 sheepsfoot rollers (2 
drum), 5 dozers, 2 sprinklers, 10 
trucks. One of the Euclid power units 
was used to tow a U-shaped I-beam 
drag to level and trim the field. Shal- 
low ditches paralleling two of the 
runways along the outer shoulders 
were shaped by scrapers, and scrap- 
ers and dozers were used to cut wide, 
open drainage ditches. The simple 
system of field underdrains and in- 
lets were installed with the help of a 
backhoe. 

The Woodbine Airport represents 
an example of the economy that 
comes with nearly ideal site condi- 
tions. The entire contract considera- 
tion, including rather heavy clearing 
and grubbing and burning of 235 
acres of scrub trees, was $489,707. 
The entire job was completed between 
Sept. 8 and Dec. 10, the runway pav- 
ing being let Oct. 18. 


The first portion of the job was 
slowed by unusually dry weather 
which necessitated extra sprinkling to 
obtain grade compaction. Soil com- 
paction tests were made daily. In 
later weeks rainstorms required the 
contractor to remove and backfill wet 
subgrade, to maintain his schedule. 
Since grading and paving were under 
one contract, there was no hitch in 
“borrowing” grading equipment to 
help ahead of the paver. 

Grandview Company, Mt. Vernon, 
N. Y., the contractors, were repre- 
sented on the job by Domineck and 
James Mirabelli, firm members, and 


by L. Brumagin and R. J. Cerrone, 
superintendents, and Ray Walters in 
charge of equipment. Colonial Sand 
and Gravel Company, New York City, 
delivered concrete to the subgrade. 
Harry Simberg was resident engineer 
and G. Secor, assistant, for the Civil 
Aeronautics Administration, contract- 
ing agency, this field being designed 
and supervised by the CAA’s Airways 
Engineering Branch, Eastern Region, 
LaGuardia Field, New York. James 
Mirabelli, member of firm, left in the 
final stages of project to accept a 
commission with the U. S. Army En- 
gineers. 
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AASHO-AGC Joint Committee 


The Joint Cooperative Committee 
of the American Association of State 
Highway Officials and the Associated 
General Contractors of America, Inc., 
met in Chicago recently to discuss 
ways and means of expediting sur- 
veys, plans and the acquisition of 
rights-of-way for post-war highway 
projects. 

Chairman Hopkins presided. The 
full committee membership was pres- 
ent as follows: 

A.A.S.H.O.—H. K. Bishop, P.R.A.; 
C. M. Hathaway, IIl.; W. W. Mack, 
Del; E. L. Roettiger, Wis. 

A.G.C.—Richard Hopkins, N. Y.; 
F. C. Nelch, Ill.; W. P. Roscoe, Mont.; 
D. W. Winkelman, N. Y. 

Harry J. Kirk is secretary. Among 
guests were S. C. Hadden of Indiana, 
First V. P., A.A.S.H.O., and the Presi- 


dent, Vice-President and Managing: 


Director of the A.G.C., which was 
simultaneously holding a meeting of 
its governing board. (See Board re- 
view, November R. & S.) 

The following are the principal 
points brought out in this meeting: 


Engineers in War Work 


Many highway engineers have gone 
into the armed services,and many have 
accepted jobs on war construction 
work at salaries considerably in excess 
of what they have been formerly re- 
ceiving. One contractor present said 
that he had employed about two dozen 
such men. Two-thirds of these have 


* now gone into other fields, and it 


would appear that many will be slow 
to return to their old employment. 
State highway engineering field and 
designing forces are only 40% to 50% 
of 1940 and 1941. Some engineers are 
coming back; but many are disin- 
clined to return due to low salary 
schedules. 


Use of Private Firms 
In the past state highway depart- 


ments have customarily handled their 
surveys and plans with their own 
forces, and seldom have made use of 
the services of private engineering 
firms. Nevertheless, in the experience 
of those present, where such firms 
have been employed, the results have 
been satisfactory. It was agreed that 
under the present circumstances it 
would be well to give consideration to 
expanding the use of available private 
engineering firms, especially on plans 
for counties and munictipalities. 

On many war construction projects 
the contractor was required to organ- 
ize his own engineering force. Thus 


there have been assembled engineer- 


ing organizations that might well be 
used to prepare plans for post-war 
highway projects, and this might help 
meet the problem faced in some states 
where salaries, permitted by law for 
engineers employed directly, are not 
high enough to attract qualified men. 
The Public Roads Administration 
will approve, under certain conditions, 
the expenditure of federal aid high- 
way planning funds for the employ- 
ment of private engineering firms. 


Status of Plans Now Ready 


If hostilities should end soon, many 
depleted highway departments would 
be unprepared to launch an accele- 
rated construction program without 
many months’ delay. The P.R.A. is 
now collecting data to determine the 
shelf of plans available for post-war 
highway projects which accumulate’ 
before W.P.B. stopped construction. 

In some states the acquisition of 
needed rights-of-way is still a verv 
slow process. This is because of anti- 
quated legal machinery. The only 
remedy is legislative action in the va- 
rious states where it would be advis- 
able to follow the example of those 
states where procedure of right-of- 
way acquisition has been streamlined. 
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Largest of the steel bridges on the 1943 Alaska Highway program is the Peace River suspension bridge 


Bridges on the Alaska Highway 


Fifty-five permanent bridges and many re-built temporary structures 
formed a major part of the 1943 construction program on this road. 


By HAROLD J. McKEEVER 
Editor, Roads and Streets 


crosses 106 sites important 

enough to warrant engineering 
design and supervision of bridges. 
Seventeen of these crossings are in 
Alaska. Nearly all waterways were 
spanned the first year with tempo- 
rary structures (mostly trestles). At 
the Nisutlin, Teslin, McClintock and 
Lewes rivers 12 ft. single lane struc- 
tures were completed late in 1942 but 
not replaced last year. 

The plan at the close of 1942 was 
to replace all temporary bridges, but 
the magnitude of the job was such 
that compromise proved necessary. 
Actually about 140 new bridges were 
scheduled for completion by the 
end of 1943. Of these, 55 are 
permanent types including 12 I-beam, 
20 steel truss, 8 timber truss, one 
plate girder, and 2 suspension type. 
The few projects not already com- 
pleted in this $14,000,000 program are 
being rushed in a race against winter. 

The permanent bridges total 4% 


T HE Alaska Military Highway 


miles in length. All are of two-lane 
construction, with 24-ft. roadways de- 
signed under AASHO standards for 
H-20 loading. 


First Designed for Timber 

Most of the larger permanent 
bridges were first designed as timber 
spans, including some of record size. 
However, the turn of events made 
timber harder and steel easier to ob- 
tain and fabricate, and a good many 
were redesigned. To reduce drafting 
room time and simplify fabrication, 
standard “Sears Roebuck” designs 
were worked up for common span 
lengths, including 40, 50 and 60-ft. 
I-beams and 100, 200 and 250-ft. truss 
spans. Trestles are mostly untreated 
19-ft. panels with 6 x 18-in. or heavier 
stringers. Timber trusses are de- 
signed with splices at every panel, to 
utilize short timbers and thus simplify 
procurement as well as delivery. 


A big bridge problem was trans- 
portation. Steel fabricated sections 
up to 80 ft. long, heavy timbers, der- 
rieks, pile drivers, etc., had to be 
shipped from the states to points of 
access, then moved up the road, some- 
times for five or six hundred miles. 
Bridges on the Dowell Construction 
Co.’s 480 mile section alone required 
an estimated 1,650,000 miles of truck 
haul (5,000 truck trips) for comple- 
tion in the period from July onward. 
Fifty-five ton loads were snagged 
over the raw subgrade. 


Ice and Floods Scored Many 
Washouts 

However, in contrast with the first 
year’s hand methods and makeshift 
equipment, the bridge outfits were 
generally well provided with modern 
cranes, drivers, pumps and other 
units, and normal engineering and 
construction procedure was every- 
where in evidence. 

From the first ice trouble in Novem- 
ber, ’42, through to mid-summer, 57 
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Photos Public Roads Admin. 
Sikanni Chief bridge—assembled section of a treated timber span 
being lowered into position. Pederson Const. Co. 


bridges suffered a total of 87 wash- 
outs, not counting minor breaks soon 
repaired or losses of small drainage 
structures. Of these, 21 were due to 
ice and the rest to high water or drift. 
Sixteen bridges went out more than 
once, some cracking up five or six 
times. Washouts and how they were 
handled will be touched on in the fol- 
lowing case notes on selected bridges. 
Kiskatinaw, first major bridge on 
the southern end, includes the longest 
single timber span. Built on a 9-de- 
gree curve to reduce approach excava- 
tion, it crosses the canyon with a main 
192-ft. deck truss, two 114-ft. truss 
spans and several trestle panels. 
Trusses include steel gusset plates 
and 4-in. ring connectors. Main 
trusses rest on timber towers sup- 
ported on concrete piers. Flooring 
consisted of 2 x 6-in. native spruce, 
bath-treated with waterborne salt 
preservative at the site. 
Construction began late in 1942, 
concrete piers being placed with ag- 
gregates heated through a one-inch 
perforated steam pipe. Cold weather 
was a serious obstacle. At times it 
was almost impossible to wash the 
aggregates, and much difficulty was 


Elaborate falsework for the Kiskatinaw River bridge, April 7, 1943 
{later washed out). Falsework rested on four rock-filled cribs 


each 20x 30 ft. 


Sikanni Chief bridge—three 144-ft. K-truss spans of treated timber, 


experienced in preventing freezing in 
the footing excavations. 


Heavy, Falsework in Winter 


Feature of this job was the heavy 
falsework, built in winter. Falsework 
for the main span rested on four 
rockfilled log cribs 30 x 20 ft., spaced 
to give 20-ft. clear waterways. 

Truss members were fabricated at 
North Vancouver and delivered to 
trucks at the Dawson Creek railhead 
near the bridge. Timber erection for 
the first tower began on March 18, 
timbers being lowered into position 
from the false work deck by a gin 
pole equipped with manually operated 
winches. There were several snow 
storms during erection, and it was a 
problem to remove snow and ice from 
bolt holes and connector grooves. 

In April, high water took out the 
detour bridge and a large part of the 
falsework, greatly slowing the job 
and necessitating driving new piling 
into frozen ground. Steel pile shoes 
and steam jetting aided in this task. 
Creosoted piles were driven 9 to 20 ft. 
to refusal with a double acting steam 
hammer. Falsework was restored and 
the trusses erected by early June with 


Shown is first convoy to cross the bridge on completion April 25, 
1943 (Photo by Geo. M. Shepard of Okes Construction Co.) 


a traveler and block and tackle. Four 
sets of tackle and one steel cable op- 
erated with a hand winch were re- 
quired to set the four 10” x 24” x 48. 
ft. top chord members. 

R. P. Agnew, highway engineer, and 
John B. Kiely, associate highway engi- 
neer, of the PRA, who served succes- 
sively as resident engineers, are au- 
thors of a report from which the 
above brief outline was taken. Don 
Construction Limited of Toronto was 
the contractor. 


Big Timber Trusses 


Sikanni Chief—Among the large 
timber truss bridges are those at the 
Kiskatinaw (Cut Bank) and the Si- 
kanni Chief rivers near the southern 
end. Each consists of three 144-ft. 
deck-truss spans on crib piers, cross- 
ing from high banks in order to clear 
flood, drift and ice. 

According to a report by S. W. 
Powell, PRA resident engineer, the 
Sikanni site was investigated by 
means of four borings and two test 
piles. 

Split ring connectors were used in 
framing. Fir timber imported from 
the U. S. was treated with 50-50 creo- 


Bridge conssits of one 195-ft. and two 114-ft. treated timber deck- 
truss spans with timber trestle approaches. Roadway is on a curve. 
Don Construction of Toronto, contractor. 


Photo Public Roads Admin. 
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Muskwa bridge, as seen on April 9, 1943 (still sub-zero!). Steel for these spans was reclaimed from a Southern Pacific R. R. bridge— 
dismantled due to backwater of Shasta Dam in California. Note canvas concrete protection 


sote and petroleum oil before ship- 
ment. Two 16-pile bank piers and 
two 25-pile main piers were driven 
with native spruce piles treated with 
a water-borne salt preservative at 
rate of 21 lb. per M.B.F. Cold weather 
which struck last fall midpoint in the 
pile driving, necessitated heating 
piles before peeling and treating un- 
der shelter. Tests on treated piles 
last spring showed satisfactory (%- 
in.) penetration of sodium flouride. 
Blasting of frozen ground was neces- 
sary to start driving piles after sub- 
zero weather set in. 


Material Trucked Long Distance 


Bridge material was trucked 164 
miles from the rail head at Dawson 
Creek. Erection was delayed many 
weeks by a “lost” carload of struc- 
tural members, which finally arrived 
March 16. The original scheme of 
fabricating half-truss sections on ice 
and raising had to be changed due to 
lack of a large enough crane. The 
job was eventally handled by adding a 
330-lb. counterweight to the crane, 
fabricating a quarter-span at a time 
on skids, dragging it over the ice and 
lifting to position on the falsework. 
Seats for the ring connectors did not 
always coincide, and jacks, turn- 
buckles and hoists were used to pro- 
duce matching of members. The pony 
bent falsework was built low enough 
to permit use of wedges to adjust sec- 
tions for camber. A 22-ton crane 
handled floor beams and stringers. 

Native timber decking was dipped 


treatment mopped on to get a some- 
what disappointing penetration. 

The Sikanni bridge was completed 
April 25, the superstructure having 
taken 32 days. The three spans, to- 
taling 585-ft. required 491,824 lb. of 
treated fir timber and 176,660-lb. of 
hardware. Pederson Brothers, Inc., of 
Mintevidio, Minn., had the contract. 

Nisutlin Bay — Longest timber 
structure on the highway, this bridge 
was completed last winter as a 93- 
bent trestle-type bridge 2,325 ft. long. 
It utilized piles up to 70 ft. in length 
for pony bents, some piles requiring 
splicing and many being driven 
through holes in the ice. The 8 x 22- 
in, deck timbers were imported from 
the U. S. via Skagway. 

Although bents were driven for two 
lanes, only a single lane was in service 
all through the 1943 season. A bas- 
cule span is planned for this struc- 
ture,* since the waterway, an arm of 


i 


a drowned river valley, is classed as 
navigable. The Army forces began 
one end, the contractor the other, 
using ordinary steam pile driving 
equipment and setting deck with truck 
cranes. Angeles Gravel & Supply Co., 
contractor. 

Takhini—Located a few miles west 
of Whitehorse, this bridge consists of 
two 160-ft. bowstring treated timber 
ring-connected trusses. It was erect- 
ed this spring and summer on heavy 
crib piers equipped with exceptional- 
ly heavy timber ice noses, In spite of 
a 13%-ft. rise in the stream, the cen- 
ter cofferdam was successfully set 18 
ft. below the surface and a 9 x 465 ft. 
pier completed in two weeks, using a 
mobile crane. 


*Article, “Timber Bascule Spans a Fea- 
ture of Alcan Bridges,” appearing in Feb- 
ruary, 1943, Roads and Streets, describes 
a lift span then contemplated for this 
structure. At this writing final design of 
the span hasn’t been announced.—Bditor. 


Muskwa River bridge near Fort Nelson, shown soon after completion in July, 1943. Note 


in salt preservative and a second drift against piers (George Shepard photo) 
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Dezadeash River bridge on the Haines spur road west of Whitehorse, consists of a single 
160-ft. treated timber bowstring truss 


The Dezadeash bridge, showing details of 
heavy timber framing (see article) 


Built Truss Before Pier 


The center pier work was held up 
waiting on sheathing, and in this in- 
terval all but one panel of one truss 
was run out on falsework. Includ- 
ing connectors and shield plate con- 
nections a total of 2,780 pieces for 197 
designated structural members had to 
be assembled for the two spans. 
Bates and Rogers of Chicago was the 
contractor. 


Dezadeash—This single 160-ft. tim- 
ber bowstring, on the Haines Road 
near its junction with the Alaska 
Highway, is of interest for design 
adaptation made after the start of 
fabrication. Originally planned as a 
steel truss, its heavy timber framing 
is designed to fit the pier location and 
utilize the already-fabricated gusset 
plates and steel floor beams. Angeles 
Gravel & Supply Co., contractor. 





Glacial Streams 


Duke—The Duke River, the first of 
the shallow, glaciating streams en- 
countered, was originally slated for 
seven 200-ft. steel trusses on concrete 
piers. Instead, reflecting policy 
change, it was re-crossed with a con- 
ventional temporary trestle. Piles 
couldn’t be driven because of boulders 
in the bed, After clearing the site 
of surface boulders, with a dozer 
where in the dry, framed bents were 
set 9 ft. below the bottom, using a 
dragline to excavate, set bents and 
backfill, Deck lumber for the 75 
panels was manufactured at White- 
horse 170 miles away. Bates and 
Rogers, contractors. 

(The Duke River bridge washed out 
last spring and was forded all sum- 
mer. Army freighters went through 
unaided but the Utah Construction 
Company had to keep a tandem 
grader on hand to snatch lighter 
vehicles. This stream’s summertime 
habit is to rise daily from 2 p. m. un- 
til midnight, then subside.) 

Donjek—Here is a tricky stream, 
which iced up badly last winter, 
catching trucks fast, and which took 
out part of the Army’s trestle in the 
spring. Original plans: Eight 200-ft. 
steel spans. As built: 85-panel semi- 
permanent timber trestle, parallel to 
the original bridge. 

Of interest is the effort to keep the 
Army’s trestle across this 2-mile-wide 
glacial flat from going out. It sur- 
vived floods, but only through quick 
work on the part of Utah construc- 
tion men, who anchored the end crib- 
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bing and some of the piers to the 
banks with wire rope. A “cherry 
picker” (vertical-post crane on truck) 
went across daily or oftener, picking 
driftwood from the upstream side and 
setting it over on the downstream 
side. 


Steel Bridges Include Notable 
Structures 


Peace—Largest of the Alaska Road 
bridges is the suspension span across 
the Peace River near the southern end. 
Today a 2130-ft. structure, including a 
930-ft. center span, carries traffic un- 
eventfully across this stream, which 
was the source of untold grief and de- 
lay and difficulty to the road builders 
from the start. 

Last year the Peace River ferry was 
a serious bottleneck all season until 
a temporary trestle was erected in 
October. The trestle failed partially 
from ice pressure in November and 
again later, and finally washed out 
completely, making ferry service 
necessary again this summer. 

The Peace is a swift stream, with 
a flow exceeded by only a few North 
American streams, Ice at the bridge 
site attains a thickness of 4 ft., and 
has a habit of “going” out in pieces as 
large as 700 by 2,000 ft., which no 
bridge could withstand. This condi- 
tion, combined with the necessity for 
a deep foundation, dictated a sus- 
pension span, which was built without 
falsework. Two deck trusses of 135- 
ft. span were interposed between the 
cable bents and the anchorage. 

As noted in a summary by Ray- 
mond Archbald, PRA Principal Struc- 
tural Engineer, the concrete-floored, 


Commissioner Thos. H. MacDonald of Public 

Roads Administration (leather jacket) with 

men who aided on Peace River bridge: 

Raymond Archibald, principal structural en- 

gineer; R. P. Tipton, senior structural engi- 

neer, C. J. igan, highway resident 
engineer 
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Fig. |—Suspension bridge across the Peace River near southern end of the Alaska Highway 
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Clamshell in upper right is back-filling, while crane removes forms from 
north anchor 
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(Right) During dismantling of the erection tower. Mast which formerly 
swung from upper part of tower is shown set over into the permanent tower 
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Peace River Bridge 
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Photo Public Roads Admin. 
Dumping into a cement box during concreting of south anchor A wide ramp was necessary around north pier to give access to 
erection tower set up and operated on skids on the ice 


South anchor of Peace bridge, giving idea of size of this structure. (Right below): Note details of suspension cable, which runs over steel 


pier column and through 135-ft. side span to anchorage 
Roads and Streets photos 














Roads and Streets photo 


Also a suspension structure is the Liard River bridge between Fort Nelson and Watson 
Lake, The river span is 542 ft. long. This view shows stiffening truss for one anchor span 
being erected on timber falséwork 


Photo Public Roads Admin. 


Specially mounted mobile cranes performed 
important service on Alcan bridges in 1943 


2-lane deck is suspended from two 
open-type parallel-strand cables, each 
consisting of twenty 2 1/16 in. 
strands, held in position with cable 
clamps at hangers and saddles. 

Of interest also is the erection of 
196-ft. main towers with a 250-ft. 
erection tower working on the ice. 
This tower, being guyed back, could 
not swing its load and the loads had 
to be “spotted” by skidding the rig 
around on the ice. The last tower 
was completed April 9 and the erec- 
tion outfit dismantled just in time. 
The ice started to go April 15. 


Winter Concreting Details 


The concrete foundations were car- 
ried through during the severe win- 
ter, the main piers being placed with 
all possible speed in order to get the 
steel towers up before the spring 
break-up. Pier excavation went 50 ft. 
below the water line into shale and 
concrete was placed in the dry, using 
steel sheeting. Preheating of aggre- 
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gates and other precautions were 
taken in placing the 4,000 cu. yd. of 
concrete contained in each pier. 

The concreting of the anchorages 
was coordinated so as to have the 
cable anchorage steel in place by the 
time the cables were strung. Each 
anchorage contains about 7,500 cu. yd. 
of concrete so placed as to form cells 
that were filled with gravel. Large 
segmented blocks of concrete, keyed 
and interlocked, were poured, 

Concreting in 50-below weather pro- 
duced its problems. Stone ‘was heat- 
ed so hot at times that no heating of 
water was required. Some aggre- 
gates had to be stockpiled to cool. 

John A. Roebling’s Sons Company 
of Trenton, New Jersey, was contrac- 
tor for steel and erection of super- 
structure, and Dufferin Paving Com- 
pany of Toronto built the foundations. 
Construction estimate, $2,500,000. 


Liard Suspension Bridge 
Liard—Exceeded only by the Peace 
River bridge in estimated cost ($1,- 
000,000) this bridge consists of a 
single suspension span of 542 ft., with 


232-ft. anchor spans. Two washouts 
on this large MacKenzie tributary 
made the necessity of such a structure 
evident. The bridge comprises two 
12-strand open-type cables carried 
over steel towers, with stiffening 
strusses of conventional design. 
Original plans called for a concrete 
roadway, but 2 x 8-in. laminated tim- 
ber (untreated spruce) was substitut- 
ed, necessitating changes in the cam- 
ber details to account for the lighter 
weight. 

Both anchorages and one tower pier 
rest on gravel, and one pier on rock. 
In constructing the latter (north) 
pier, steel sheeting couldn’t be driven 


and a rock-filled timber crib was used. 
After the footing seal was concreted, 
April ice damaged this crib and flood 
water topped it before repairs could 
be completed. To save time the pier 
shaft was tremied to the water line 
(360 cu. yd. of concrete). But not un- 
til inexperienced divers had finally re- 
moved mud and silt with the aid of 
jets and suction pumps. 


Double Cofferdam 


The south pier also presented dif- 
ficulties. Boulders hampered coffer- 
dam construction. The 38-ft. steel 
sheeting brought in for this job was 
partly driven, when it became advisable 
to put the sheeting 10 ft. lower, which 
took it below the water line. A sec- 
ond, outside line of sheeting was then 
driven entirely around, to less depth. 
However, water got under the first 
line and over the second, flooding the 
pit and necessitating the use of eight 
6 and 8-in. centrifugal pumps to de- 
water long enough to tremie the foot- 
ing and dry-pour the shaft. 

Steel for the 93-ft. towers was 
erected with a 110-ft. guy derrick. 
Anchor span stiffeners were erected 
on falsework (over dry banks) using 
crawler cranes. A wartime note was 
lent by one crane, whose steel boom 
was extended 10 ft. by means of a 12 
x 12 timber spliced on with wire rope. 

Early in the season, when the tem- 
porary bridge had washed out, army 
trucks were taken across at this site 
with a high-line cableway. A heavy- 
duty barge, operating on a low-line 
cable trolley, moved construction 
equipment and supplies from shore 
to shore, during construction. Sus- 
pension cables were hoisted over the 
saddles with the tower derricks, and 
stiffening trusses set in 38-ft. panels 
from another high-line. 

Concrete for piers and anchorages 
was mixed in a modern 1-yd. concret- 
ing plant which was moved 7 miles 
from one shore to the other via a new 
temporary trestle downstream. The 
crawler cranes also walked this trip. 
Concrete was taken to the unloading 
point in ready-mix trucks and either 
chuted directly into place or into con- 


Talking it over at the upper Liard bridge— 
C. G. Norris, resident engineer on adjoining 
highway work under McVaugh-Haynes, John 
Zoss, resident on the bridge, and PRA 


supervisor R. D. Walton 
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Roads and Streets photo 
The Liard is again crossed north of Watson Lake by a cantilever steel truss continuous over two spans. Total length 460 ft. At right is the 
1943 temporary trestle, in center is erection falsework with service deck. Enclosed hoist engine is engaged in setting center-pier cofferdam 
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On upper Liard falsework in early spring. 
Stoking fire to keep compressor lines from 
freezing 


Pneumatic pile extractor and jet combined Photo Public Roads Admin. 
were required to get out this sheeting— Driving falsework for erection trestle, upper Liard crossing. Note men standing on 
upper Liard River bridge raft which is floated on empty gas drums and anchored against current tom 
temporary trestle at right 
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crete buckets. Over 62,000 sacks of 
cement had to be trucked more than 
500 miles up the highway for this 
bridge. 

McNamara Construction Company 
of Toronto was contractor for the sub- 
structure and American Bridge Com- 
pany, Ltd., for the steel and erection. 





Assembling nestible corrugated pipe, mile-182 up the highway 































Pinkstaf-PRA photo 


Glacial stream (White River} in Yukon, showing 2-mile-wide flat across which Bates and 
| Rogers of Chicago had contract for erecting a permanent steel and concrete bridge 
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As a New Year's present to your Editor came this photo from men at Utah Construction 
Co. Camp 6 over 250 miles northwest of Whitehorse, Yukon. Taken Nov. 15 during cere- 
mony of “closing the last gap" of Alcan as an all-year road. Accompanying letter, signed 
by four of the shop staff, said “Thanks for the R & S copies containin 

it seems to be a very accurate account of the work on this stretch of the road.” 


ur article... 


Upper Liard—A second bridge over 
the Liard, west of Watson Lake, con- 
sisted of a two-span continuous canti- 
lever steel truss on concrete pier and 
abutments. Span lengths are 230 ft. 
Steel for this bridge was erected on 
falsework which was plank floored as 
a service bridge. Here, too, much 




















difficulty was had with sheeting, par- 
ticularly in extracting. The first or 
corner sheeting to be pulled in one 
instance took 35 minutes of pulling 
with combined effort of an air extrac- 
tor, blocks and jet. The timber crib 
for the center pier was settled to good 
footing with the help of a drop ham- 
mer and eight 8,000-lb. sand boxes. 
Bates and Rogers had this job. 


Northern Streams Steel Trusses 

Costing from $250,000 to $850,000 
each, bridges over several of the larg- 
est northern glacial streams are un- 
der construction this fall with mas- 
sive concrete piers and steel trusses 
located high above ice. Involving few 
design novelties, but plenty of con- 
struction problems, these include the 
White River bridge, and multiple steel 
truss crossings over the Tanana, Tok, 
Robertson and Big Gerstle rivers in 
Alaska. 

The White River bridge will consist 
of two 250-ft. steel through-truss 
spans on concrete piers, with one 50- 
ft. I-beam and one timber trestle ap- 
proach panel. The deck will be 30 ft. 
above water, the central piers 45 and 
55 ft. high with 20 x 63 and 15 x 50 ft. 
spread footings respectively. 























The Robertson bridge, involving 
seven 200-ft. steel deck trusses, will wal 
be perhaps the third costliest bridge pre 
on the highway, requiring 2,646,000 of 
lb. of structural steel. The temporary spe 
bridge here went out three times from ahe 
ice and once from flood. Ice built up Ent 
to a height of more than fifty feet nee 
above the normal stream level last plo; 
winter, swallowing up the temporary tra 
272-ft. trestle to a depth of 10 ft. abo 
New steel is 70 ft. above the bed. = 

Culverts in Great Variety rece 

Hundreds of the Army’s improvised hig! 
log culverts were replaced with of 1 
stronger more durable structures. tior 
Nestible corrugated metal pipe was Fet 
assembled into culvert lengths at line 
camps and installed with the help of C 
dragline and backfilling dozer. Metal- R 
clamped treated-wood stave pipe, of | 
shipped knocked down, was put to- is 
gether on the site. Spirally-rein- the 
forced treated and dipped wood pipe rar 
was also employed. Pipe culverts the 
ranged from 12 to 48 in. in diameter. tail 

Treated timber boxes of conven- poli 
tional Western U. S. design were in- mai 
stalled for 4 x 4 and 6 x 6 ft. open- sys' 
ings and trestle panel for larger. has 
openings. The total number of drain- moc 
age installations was greatly in- ten: 
creased over last-year, involving some gen 
75 miles of new culverts. This fact, mal 
plus re-opening of outlets, correction I 
of culvert locations, better ditching, mai 
and in some cases better road location, tak 
make the 1943-model road a vastly sult 
improved one. . 
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Big Road Upkeep Job Ahead in 
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hio Dept. of Highways 


Heavy coal hauling plus wet weather played havoc with this secondary road 


S we enter the third war year, 
A how are our roads faring? Have 

they retrograded under heavy 
wartime trucking, in spite of their 
preservation in 1943? What mileage 
of various types will likely need 
special maintenance in the year 
ahead? Heavy repairs? Resurfacing? 
Entire reconstruction as a military 
necessity? What methods will be em- 
ployed? How entensively will con- 
tractors figure in this work? What 
about funds? Manpower, equipment, 
other problems? 

The editors of ROADS AND STREETS 
recently asked these questions of state 
highway leaders. Excerpts from some 
of their replies are as follows. Addi- 
tional replies will be published in the 
February issue: 


Ohio Plans $13,000,000 Upkeep 


Reports H. G. Sours, Ohio Director 
of Highways: 

From the overall view-point in Ohio 
the road conditions, at least tempo- 
rarily, are good. Reasonable service to 
the highway users has not been cur- 
tailed. This has demanded a vigilant 
policy of maintenance not only on the 
main roads but also on the secondary 
system where the reduced maintenance 
has been sufficient to properly accom- 
modate the reduced traffic. This main- 
tenance is beyond the usual and is 
generally more costly than could nor- 
mally be justified. 

It is a well known fact that our 
main or arterial system of roads has 
taken a terrific pounding. The re- 
sultant deterioration is practically im- 


measurable. Generally, it is agreed 
that the arterial system, to be con- 
sistent with up-to-date standards of 
construction and design, has been set 
back quite a number of years. This 
means that many roads will, before 
long, rapidly go to pieces, requiring 
complete new construction. The stop- 
page of the normal program due to 
the war also means that there is an 
accumulation of needed new construc- 
tion projects. However by base and 
surface patching, surface treatments, 
resurfacing and stabilization of berms, 
the bulk of the main roads have been 
kept in a condition that will ade- 
quately handle the traffic. 

As to accumulated maintenance and 
repair need it should be pointed out 
that only the most essential mainte- 
nance demands have been met. They 
are bases, surfaces, structures and 
edges on narrow pavements. 


$500,000 Carried Over 


In 1943 our engineers estimated a 
need for about $6,000,000 worth of 
surface treatments on our total Ohio 
State mileage. For this work there 
was available $3,875,000. Naturally, 
the treatments were programmed on 
the main system first, with roads of 
2nd, 3rd, 4th and 5th priority classi- 
fication being financed as funds per- 
mitted. Roads not surface-treated 
were patched out, thus providing serv- 
ice to the highway users and also 
protecting, as far as possible, the 
highway investment. It is interesting 
to note that, of the $3,875,000 pro- 
grammed, $500,000 was not expended. 
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This was the result of material re- 
strictions, transportation difficulties 
and labor and equipment shortages. 

In 1943 $275,000 was expended in 
repair of structures, of $400,000 pro- 
grammed. 

Our Planning Bureau informs us 
that there is needed 90 miles of heavy 
repairs; 550 miles of bituminous con- 
crete resurfacing; 2,800 miles of sur- 
face treatments, both skin and road- 
mix; and about 8 miles to be con- 
structed as a military necessity. All 
of this work would be under the con- 
tract system except about 25% of the 
surface treatments. 

The chief methods will be base 
patching, bituminous treatments, bitu- 
minous concrete resurfacing, spot 
patching and concrete patching. Gen- 
erally the base patching, spot patch- 
ing and minor concrete patching are 
accomplished by Force Account. 

The estimate of maintenance and 
repair revenue for 1944 is $13,000,000 
as against an outlay of $17,500,000 in 
1943. . 

A current problem is that of snow 
and ice control, especially in the areas 
where a break-down in these opera- 
tions may mean thousands of lost 
work-hours to war workers. Again, 
scarcity of experienced personnel and 
lack of repair parts are chief difficul- 
ties. 


In Ohio, newly developed natural 
resources, principally coal, have pre- 
sented a critical transportation prob- 
lem. Generally the new mines are 
located in territories served by high- 
ways designed for light traffic. In ad- 
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dition to this, many truck haulers, to 
save time and avoid traffic, have for- 
saken the main roads and are using 
adjacent or parallel roads that were 
not designed for heavy loads. It is 
obvious that the resultant mainte- 
nance problem is large. 


R. |. Worried About Shoulders 


From G. H. Henderson, Principal 
Highway Engineer, R. L.: 

The State highways of Rhode Island 
have thus far come through the emer- 
gency in very good shape. ; 

On some of the older roads leading 
to Army and Naval Bases, the im- 
pact of repeated heavy loads has had 
its effect on the pavements, increasing 
the number of cracks and causing 
occasional breaks. For the most part, 
we have maintained these pavements 
by simple patching methods and sur- 
face treatments, generally using stone 
cover. Our maintenance department 
feels that it may be necessary to re- 
surface 10 to 15 miles if the damage 
continues at the present rate, but no 
complete reconstruction is contem- 
plated until the war’s end. 

Ordinary maintenance is performed 
by our own forces, but if we have to 
resort to extensive resurfacing, the 
work will be done by contract. During 
1943, we spent about $1,100,000 for 
maintenance, and we anticipate a 
budget somewhat higher this year. 

For two years we have concen- 
trated on preservation of pavements, 
neglecting shoulders to some extent. 
As all shoulders are bituminized, fur- 
ther neglect may tend to extensive 
and costly repairs or reconstruction. 
We hope to give more attention to 
shoulder maintenance during 1944. 


Lost Ground in Missouri 


From Carl W. Brown, Chief Engi- 
neer, Missouri State Highway De- 
partment: 

It is impossible for us to say to 
what extent roads have deteriorated, 
but there is no doubt but that we 
have lost ground. Perhaps the best 
maintenance picture we can give you 
is to outline the policy that we have 
followed during the past two years 
and the money expended. 

Manpower has been our most criti- 
eal problem. As our trained main- 
tenance personne] left to go into the 
armed service or to obtain higher 
wages in war industries, we found it 
necessary to eliminate or postpone 
many routine maintenance activities. 
We followed the policy followed by 
most states by setting up surface 
maintenance as the most important 
task, and have endeavored to main- 
tain surfaces to our prewar standard 
at all times. This we have failed to do 
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on portions of some of our routes 
where heavy truck traffic increased 
rather than decreased. Invariably this 
traffic was concentrated on older 
roads. 

Next in importance is drainage. 
We have made an effort to keep 
waterways open and drainage func- 
tioning properly at all times. Road- 
side activities, right-of-way mowing, 
cleanup, etc., have been curtailed. 

1940 and 1941 were considered 
years of normal maintenance condi- 
tions, and in 1940 we spent approxi- 
mately $5,800,000 and in 1941 $5,900,- 
000. In 1942 the figure was $4,250,000, 
and in 1943 we were able to spend 
about $4,600,000. Expenditures during 
1942 and 1943 should have been on an 
increase—normally, around $6,000,000 
to $6,200,000—due to the additional 
age of the highways. 

Our maintenance allotment for 1944 
is $6,000,000 and we will adhere to 
wartime policies. We hope to utilize 
this allotment, but we are unable to 
estimate at this time how much will 
be spent. The major portion will be 
spent for routine maintenance. We 
do not anticipate any major recon- 
struction, and little, if any, heavy re- 
pairs. On bituminous surfaces, our 
maintenance operations will consist 
of spot patching, upper decking, and 
surface treatments by hot seals with 
chip courses. 

Maintenance of pumping slabs on 
concrete pavements is our most critical 
problem. We are attempting to con- 
trol this condition by the use of the 
mud-jack, supplemented by upper 
decking with bituminous material. We 
have been using this method for the 
past two years and have had sufficient 
success to justify its continuation. 


1130 Miles in N. Dak. 


From Ray Robinson, Maintenance 
Engineer, N. Dak. Highway Dept.: 

Six hundred miles of regraveling, 
costing $200,000, was carried over 
from 1943. This work should have 
been done to maintain roads in good 
condition, 

Sealing of bituminous surfaces dur- 
ing 1943 consisted of light bituminous 
applications with a sand cover. Under 
normal conditions, when equipment 
and labor are available, more expen- 
sive and better jobs would have been 
done. 

Our 1944 program calls for 860 
miles of regraveling ($300,000), 230 
miles of sealing ($190,000), and re- 
building and graveling of about 40 
miles ($60,000). 

We anticipate having to do most 
of the work with our own forces, and 
if so, all of the major maintenance 
work will consist of light regraveling, 
bituminous patching and light sealing 








with sand cover. There probably will 
be few contractors available for this 
work, since most from this state are 
working on the Alaskan Highway or 
have other government contracts. Part 
of the above work will be let by con- 
tract if contractors are available and 
prices are not excessive. 

The fact that the highway construc- 
tion program is practically at a 
standstill has placed an additional 
heavy burden upon the Maintenance 
Department. The Maintenance De- 
partment is forced to maintain old, 
worn out roads which under normal 
conditions would have been rebuilt to 
a new type, modern road. The addi- 
tional heavy truck traffic over these 
same roads has caused them to de- 
teriorate very rapidly. These sections 
of road were not designed to carry 
such excessive loads. 


900-1000 Miles Retreatment 
in S. Carolina 


From C. R. McMillan, State High- 
way Engineer, S. Carolina: 

During 1943 expenditures for all 
new construction amounted to $2,650,- 
000 as compared with a normal $10,- 
000,000 average. Fifteen construction 
contracts totaled $1,550,000. 

Maintenance expenditure in 1943 
was about $1,650,000, or 40% of nor- 
mal, was restricted to purely essential 
work. No retreatment or shoulder 
treatment was undertaken and no new 
equipment purchased. 

The 1944 outlook is contingent upon 
the national situation. In addition to 
material and eéquipment shortages, 
manpower shortages in the middle age 
brackets make it uneconomical and 
inadvisable to undertake any expan- 
sion in maintenance operations. 

The financial position of the state 
during the past 20 years has never 
permitted a construction program in 
proportion to needs. As a result, need 
for additional highway improvements 
have mounted annually; and, since the 
complete disruption of construction 
during the war, our highway improve- 
ments are lagging far behind the 
minimum requirements for adequate 
facilities. 

To date we have plans entirely 
completed for $16,000,000 in projects 
and field surveys for another $10,- 
000,000. With our present personnel, 
we can have by July 1, 1944, road and 
bridge plans entirely completed, and 
ready for starting construction, on 
projects estimated to cost $25,000,000. 

Apart from construction and re- 
construction, we now have a pressing 
need for retreatment of our bitumin- 
ous surface-treated roads. We have 
found from experience that about one- 
fifth of our 4,600 miles of such roads, 
or from 900 to 1,000 miles, need re- 
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treating annually. Practically none of 
this work has been done during the 
past two years, which simply means 
that even if we could get started on 
this work in 1944 we would have some 
3,000 miles to retreat at an estimated 
cost of from three to four million dol- 
lars. Every year that the work is 
postponed the condition of the roads 
become progressively worse, and un- 
less some of the mileage is retreated 
in 1944, a considerable mileage will 
need reconstructing. 


The Texas Picture 


From D. C. Greer, State Highway 
Engineer, Texas: 


The highways of Texas are in very 
good condition considering difficulties 
in securing manpower, equipment and 
materials. Some are in better condi- 
tion than prior to the war, while on 
others we are losing ground daily. 


Some arterial sections, especially 
those designed and constructed a de- 
cade ago, are deteriorating rapidly, 
caused primarily by increase in heavy 
transport. No doubt this increase has 
been caused primarily by the war and 
the necessity of moving supplies and 
equipment, as well as commodities, 
but until three years ago our statutes 
provided for a maximum pay load of 
7,000 lb. net. The Legislature in 1941 
raised this to 38,000 lb. gross, and 
very shortly thereafter we began to 
notice a gradual deterioration of cer- 
tain highways not designed for this 
traffic. Many such sections would have 
been reconstructed except for wartime 
restrictions. I am pleased to report 
that the deterioration is rather slow. 
We have no pavements which might 
be placed in the category of complete 
disintegration, and every effort is be- 
ing made to maintain our highways 
in as satisfactory a state as possible. 
As a matter of record, we have had 
no complaints from the traveling pub- 
lic, usually a good criterion. 


Only a few minor projects are being 
carried over from 1943. Last summer 
we had a $3,000,000 asphalt program 
with a $1,500,000 carry-over. All 
force-account work was completed, but 
our contractors were not able to com- 
plete their work due to weather con- 
ditions, and we considered it advisable 
to defer their contracts until 1944. 


Another program of heavy repairs, 
resurfacing, and in some few in- 
stances of reconstruction will be de- 
veloped this January and February. 
The preponderance of work will con- 
sist of sealing and resurfacing asphalt 
pavements, the removal and replacing 
of disintegrated sections of concrete, 
and possibly resurfacing the sections 
so repaired with some type of asphal- 


tic concrete or rock asphalt. It will 
total 2,000 to 2,500 miles. 

We rely principally on seal coat 
work and bituminous blanketing of 
asphalt which begins to show signs of 
raveling or cracking. This work is 
only performed however on pavements 
where the bases are considered ade- 
quate and we will not lose further in- 
vestment on resurfacing. 


In many instances we have scari- 
fied. existing asphalt pavements, 
added additional good base material 
for the full crown width, with some 
type of asphaltic treatment. This 
work has been performed in prac- 
tically all parts of the state at mini- 
mum cost and to distinct public ad- 
vantage. 

Spot patching is performed as rou- 
tine, and our employees are very 
zealous in the prevention of pot or 
chug holes and the removal and re- 
placing of any failing sections. 

We have kept several mudjack ma- 
chines in constant use for two or 
three years. Except for wartime re- 
strictions, more would be purchased. 
Pumping at joints and subsequent 
cracking of concrete near joints are 
prevalent throughout the state, and 
every attempt is being made to stabil- 
ize material under joints as fast as 
possible with our limited equipment. 


Extensive Contract Repairs 


We anticipate that a rather large 
percentage of our seal coat and bitum- 
inous pavements will be placed under 
contract. We have a rather liberal 
amount of good asphalt equipment in 
the various districts, and much of this 
work could be performed by day labor 
methods. Under present conditions, 
however, with a shortage of manpower 
and many of our contractors looking 
for work, we believe it would be ad- 
vantageous to all parties concerned to 
contract as much of this work as pos- 
sible. 

Our maintenance budget, fiscal year 
to Sept. 1, 1944, is $7,561,197, allo- 
cated to maintain over 24,000 miles of 
highways. We anticipate a $5,000,000 
asphalt and betterment program dur- 
ing the late spring, summer and early 
fall. 

We are not particularly short on 
equipment, and that which we do not 
own can be rented from counties, mu- 
nicipalities, or contractors. Nor is the 
material situation particularly criti- 
cal. Many of the materials entering 
into the maintenance of highways are 
non-critical and are readily available, 
and by anticipating in ample time the 
need of those materials that are criti- 
cal or essential and the submission of 
the necessary documents to secure 
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them, we have found that we have 
little difficulty in securing them in 
time to make necessary repairs. 

Our greatest problem is manpower. 
Other agencies are securing many of 
our skilled operators by offering a 
wage scale with which we cannot 
compete. In addition, and despite the 
fact that the maintenance of high- 
ways has been listed by the War Man- 
power Board as being essential, local 
draft boards are continuing to disre- 
gard the mandates of the Board and 
are taking many of our employees. 
Fortunately, we have a large number 
of men beyond the draft age who are 
loyal to the Department and are stay- 
ing with us despite rather attractive 
offers from other agencies. In addi- 
tion, there are District Engineers who, 
with the assistance of co-workers, are 
securing many employees well beyond 
the draft age who are performing 
good work within their limited 
abilities. 

In any case, we expect to maintain 
our highways in as satisfactory a 
manner as is possible under existing 
conditions, and I can assure that no 
Texas state highway will reach such 
a state as not to be easily and safely 
passable. 


Army Helped Restore One 
Arizona Road 


From Bernard Touhey, State High- 
way Engineer of Arizona: 

Arizona has no accumulated or de- 
layed maintenance and repair work at 
this time. We have to date been able 
to keep abreast of these conditions 
and in some cases, slightly in advance. 
However, it has been necessary to in- 
crease maintenance forces at some 
points for short periods. This has 
been accomplished without overrun of 
budget. 

Thus far we have been fortunate in 
not having had any heavy problems 
due to war or restricted materials. 
The single near incident of this na- 
ture was State Route 95—a graded 
and gravel surfaced secondary, 71 
miles in length over and across which 
some 200,000 to 300,000 troops, tanks 
and trucks have been maneuvering for 
the past year and a half. The result 
was that the department was forced 
to close and post the road to the effect 
that it was “Closed and Not Safe 
For Civilian Traffic.” The army’s 
answer to this was that they imme- 
diately took steps to place the entire 
distance again in travelable condi- 
tion. This work included the restring- 
ering with timber stringers, extent 
of 80% replacement of a 969 ft. by 16 
ft. suspension bridge. The state had 


(Continued on page 60) 














Highway Research Board Meeting 


Further excerpts (continued from December R&S) from selected 
papers given at the Board's recent annual meeting in Chicago 


Pavement Width. The transverse 
placement of vehicles as related to 
cross-section design was studied by 
Asriel Taragin, PRA, who has ob- 
tained long-needed data on the posi- 
tion and speeds of vehicles. Day- 
night observation covered 17,000 ve- 
hicles on 5 road sections consisting of 
18, 20 and 24-ft. concrete with grass 
shoulders. Found: that the distance 
from the center maintained by free- 
moving passenger cars did not in- 
crease with the slab width until a 
24-ft. pavement became available. 
Free moving vehicles hug the center- 
line more than the edge, swerving out 
when meeting buses or trucks. Cars 
averaged 1.9 ft. edge clearance, trucks 
4 ft. 

Joint Design. H. W. Giffin, engi- 
neer of survey and plans, New Jer- 
sey, aroused much interest in his 
paper, “Transverse Joints in the De- 
sign of Heavy Duty Concrete Pave- 
ments.” In his state traffic ranging 
from 10,000 to 60,000 vehicles daily 
brings out any pavement weaknesses 
in a hurry. In 1930 joint faulting 
occurred on 9-in. uniform pavements 
laid in 1928 in which joints had been 
reinforced with six %-in. dowels 


grouped three in each corner. In 
1932 a circular test road was built 
which embodied various promising 
joint designs. A butt joint faulted 
early, joints with six dowels loosened 
early, joints with 12 dowels loosened 
less rapidly. However 12-dowel joints 
used under ordinary traffic from 1932 
to 1943 have faulted extensively even 
with mud-jacking. 

Joint structures having flat dowel 
bars placed on edge, and flanked by 
small channels to distribute the load 
and decrease wear at the joint faces, 
showed practically no deterioration. A 
ledge joint laid over concrete sills also 
gave excellent durability. 

A joint with 12 channel dowels was 
adopted by New Jersey in 1933. This 
heavy joint, costing about a dollar 
a foot and representing up to 6 per 
cent of the cost of the pavement, also 
includes angles at top and bottom 
joint faces. The joints, with %-in. 
premoulded bituminous - impregnated 
self filler, have been spaced at 56-ft. 
intervals. Unusual attention has been 
given to accuracy of assembly and 
care in installations. This joint ap- 
pears to be satisfactory for New Jer- 
sey conditions, although some unex- 


pected defects have developed over the 
years. 

Mr. Giffin concludes that heavy- 
duty concrete pavement design must 
include (a) a non-erodible subgrade, 
preferably somewhat porous, capable 
of withstanding high unit pressures 
around joints; (b) a sturdy load dis- 
tribution device, free from restraint 
and long lasting; (c) adequate steel 
reinforcement to hold cracks together, 
to assure full load transfer and pre- 
vent infiltration; (d) joint fillers that 
always fill the space. In this connec- 
tion he suggests that perhaps the al- 
lowance for expansion can be les- 
sened, counting on summer pressures 
to develop that will incidentally de- 
crease summer warping. He also 
looks ahead to the possibility of sub- 
stituting steel springs for steel rein- 
forcing, with controlled compression 
offsetting winter tension as a perma- 
nent design condition. Wood joints, 
used during the war, give promise as 
a good type of filler. 

Traffic Zone Paint. A committee 
report by D. H. Dawson and A. Skett, 
J. E. Myers, chairman, entitled “Ac- 
celerated Testing of Traffic Zone 
Paints,” concluded that accelerated 





At the AASHO Annual Banquet in Chicago 


100% Utah table: Lester A. Blackner, commissioner; W. L. Anderson, 
chief design engineer; John S. Evans, comm. chairman; Layton Max- 
field, comm'r. 


Louisiana highway delegates’ J. N. Ball, Jr., district engr.; J. B. 

Carter, bridge standard engineer; J. E. Jarman and E. H. Goodloe, 

dist. engineers, all of La.; W. C. Slee, airport engineer, Washington, 

D. C.; Frank R. Kentopp, gen. mgr. Northfield Iron Co., Minne- 

apolis; Paul E. Lirette, r. of w. engineer; H. L. Lehmann, testing 

and research engineer, and W. J. Hughes, const. standard engineer, 
of La. highway comm. 
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Fred White, chief engineer, lowa; Thos. H. MacDonald, U. S. Com- 
missioner of Public Roads; Congressman Jennings Randolph, R. A. 
Allen, state highway engineer, Nevada; J. A. Anderson, highway 


commissioner, Virginia; Congressman Jesse P. Wolcott (Mich.), 

House roads committee; Carl W. Brown, chief engineer, Missouri; 

T. H. Cutler, state highway engineer, Kentucky; H. E. Sargent, com- 

missioner, Vermont; J. S. Williamson, chief highway commissioner, 
S. Carolina; W. W. Polk, chief highway eng,.., Ill. 


Lower table (beginning extreme left): Chas. M. Upham (ARBA); 

Mrs. and Mr. E. L. Roettiger (Wis.); G. W. Briley, chief acc. 

(Tenn.); H. T. Ammerman, maint. engr. (Tenn.!; C. W. Phillips, 

commissioner (Tenn.}; A. R. Taylor, Koppers Co.; W. T. Brooks, Sta. 

hy. engr. (Tenn.); E. M. Turner, traffic engr. (Tenn.); O. L. Kipp 
(Minn.); Fred Schnepfe (PRA) : 





tests allow good estimates of service 
to be expected from various paints. 
The data show good correlation be- 
tween the Dorry Abrasion Test and 
road durability, but this test alone 
will not exclude brittle or poorly ad- 
hering paints. Quick tests for weath- 
ering on concrete show good correla- 
tion with road durability, but perhaps 
further study is needed with some 
combination of abrasion, adhesion and 
flexibility to develop a quick labora- 
tory test of paints. 

Flexible-Pavements. John Lowe, of 
Mass. Inst. of Technology, on “Test 
Apparatus for Measuring Slab Action 
in Flexible Type Pavements,” empha- 
sized that slab action is the funda- 
mental action of a flexible pavement. 
He described a system of jacks used 
to measure load reactions and total 
pressure distribution on road _ sub- 
grade under a circular wheel load. 
Two base course materials tested both 
showed definite slab action under 
static load. 

Herbert E. Worley, associate soils 
engineer, Kansas, on “Triaxial Test- 
ing Methods Usable in Flexible Pave- 
ment Design,” told how soil specimens 
were tested under a method by which 
lateral support was provided along 
with vertical loading. From exten- 
sive data he concluded that a definite 
pavement design method is available 
by this means. 

Subdrainage. “Large Scale Model 
Studies of Highway Subdrainage,” by 
T. B. McClelland, Purdue Joint Re- 
search Project. Tests covered the 
problem of lowering ground water by 
two roadside or lateral drains. Re- 
sults emphasized the difference in rate 
of lowering for various soil types. 

Runway Design. A report of com- 
mittee on flexible pavement design, 
“Thickness of Flight Strips and Air- 
plane Runways,” by A. C. Benkel- 
man, Public Roads Administration, 
noted the wide divergence of opinion 
on runway design. It outlined a de- 
sign method based on large-scale load- 
ing tests of three trial sections on a 
prepared subgrade—one to normal 
army design, one 50 per cent over and 
one 30 per cent under in section. 

Direction Signs. “Design of Signs 
for Pentagon Road Network,” by D. 


Mostly Kansans at the 
AASHO annual ban- 
quet: Mr. (and Mrs.) 
A. C. Hancock and Mr. 
(and Mrs.) Harold K. 
Snider, Kansas highway 
comm.; R. C. Keeling, 
state hy. engr.; W. S. 
Arbuthnot and L. J. 
Robinson, Ks. hy. comm.; 
Milo P. Flickinger, exec. 
sec'y, Ill. Contrs. Assn. 


W. Loutzenheiser, PRA. This paper 
described office studies and field trials 
to obtain best sign system for this 
elaborate roadway layout. Over 400 
plywood signs were erected after 
studies of best legend lines, sign sizes, 
shapes of arrows, sign locations, etc. 


Soil Classification. C. A. Hogen- 
togler, Public Roads Administration, 
in committee report, “Classification of 
Materials for Subgrades and Granu- 
lar Type Roads”: In addition to wide- 
spread recognition of the A-1 to A-8 
groups, certain states have adopted 
modifications, some quite radical. On 
the other hand materials of widely 
differing characteristics have come to 
be considered within various desig- 
nated classifications. To remedy the 
situation the HRB set up a project 
committee on soil classifications. Mr. 
Hogentogler’s report deals with 12 
classes—one granular type road ma- 
terial, one granular type base mate- 
rial, two drainage course materials, 
six subgrade soils, all fairly evenly 
divided as to liquid limits and plas- 
ticity indexes. 

Alignment. “Influence of Align- 
ment on Operating Characteristics,” 
by O. K. Norman, senior highway en- 
gineer, Public Roads Admin., an- 
alyzed results of driver-behavior and 
vehicle-performance studies made be- 
fore the war to determine effect on 
speed of sight distance which re- 
stricts passing. Gives valuable data 
on spacing and speed of vehicles on 
straight roadways. 

Conclusions: (1) How fast or slow 
the curves are for a single vehicle 
isn’t necessarily an indication of how 
fast an appreciable traffic flow can 
move in safety on a 2-lane highway. 
(2) Sight distances that will permit 
safe passing are fully as important 
in design as curvature, gradient, su- 
perelevation, or non-passing sight dis- 
tance. (3) The slowest possible oper- 
ating speed during the 50 busiest days 
of the year, plus 20 mph, gives the 
speed limit that can probably be justi- 
fied unless higher speeds will not in- 
crease construction costs. (4) Two- 
lane highways designed in theory for 
70 mph will not provide for operating 
speeds above 60 mph except at very 
low traffic densities. (5) If high op- 


erating speeds are desired, access 
must be both limited and controlled 
and grades separated. 


Culverts. Paper, “Culvert Design 
in California,” by G. A. Tilton, Jr., 
and R. Robinson Rowe, Calif., gave 
a new conception of design combining 
two principles: (1) that culverts 
should pass a 10-year max. flood with- 
out static head on the crown, and (2) 
barrel and appurtenances should have 
a balanced design to pass a 100-year 
flood without serious highway dam- 
age. Balance culvert design includes 
rational hydrology, selection of size 
and type of barrel, location, gradient, 
entrance and headwalls, outlet and 
endwalls, and energy dissipation. 


Economics. Timely points were 
brought out by Fred B. Farrell, senior 
engineer-economist, PRA, in “Cur- 
rent Aspects of Research on Economic 
Life of Highways.” He touched on 
past extensive road-life and annual- 
cost studies, and pointed out that the 
few roads now being built are being 
constructed under greater economic 
controls than ever before, required to 
show wartime justification. He warns 
against patchwork post-war improve- 
ments of uncertain life; these will not 
rebound to anyone’s credit or be of 
maximum service in national develop- 
ment. Most economical lengths or 
sizes of construction contracts, and 
other policies with respect to contract 
procedure, should be_ re-examined. 
Contract costs can be reduced by pre- 
paring more complete plans which 
will lead to lower unit bids, inclusion 
of mass diagrams and other data that 
will insure more efficient job plan- 
ning, etc. 

The practice of permitting alter- 
nate bids on presumably comparable 
types was also criticised. This prac- 
tice, generally for the purpose of ad- 
mitting certain restricted or patented 
processes, is short-sighted if award 
is on basis of lowest construction cost. 
Generally in such cases there has been 
little consideration of maintenance 
requirements of alternate types. 

Long-range planners, according to 
Farrell, must take into account the 
foundamental fact that when a pri- 
mary highway system reaches a state 
of stability its average ultimate life of 
surfacing is about 33 years and wear- 


G. E. Tiffany, engineer of design (Kans.) 


and W. L. Dyatt, office engineer 
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ing out will occur at rate of about 3 
per cent of the mileage each year. 


“Current and Post-War Applica- 
tion of Road Life Studies,” by R. C. 
Faltinson, Texas state-wide highway 
planning survey: The retirement and 
replacement trends of state roads as 
developed from road-life data (state- 
wide planning surveys) can readily 
be presented graphically, and graphs 
analyzed as with human life survivor 
curves of insurance companies. By a 
little persuasion these curves can be 
made to tell an important story (“as 
the twig is bent the tree will grow”), 
yielding an appraisal of the influences 
which will affect life and retirement 
age of each road type. 


“Applications of Highway Eco- 
nomics,” by Prof. R. L. Morrison, 
Univ. of Mich., presented ten funda- 
mental economic principles and exam- 
ples, showing their application in 
making comparisons of road projects. 
Between two points of view he sup- 
ported the one that government is 
merely the agency which collects high- 
way funds and uses them for the 
benefit of taxpayers, these benefits 
being in the form of earnings of the 
highways. 


Foreign. An international flavor 
was added by Mo Chih Li, professor 
of highway engineering and director 
of the highway engineering experi- 
ment station, National Tsing Hua 
University, China. He described re- 
search on soil stabilization in co-oper- 
ation with the bureau of highways of 
the China ministry of communica- 
tions. Millions of dollars could be 
saved on China’s 10,000 miles of mili- 
tary roads. Research will be pushed 
on clay binders and other cheap local 
materials such as burnt-clay, quick 
lime and cinders. 


Pumping Joints—“Pumping of 
Rigid Pavements in Indiana,” by K. 
B. Woods and T. E. Shelburne (fur- 
ther details continued from Dec. 
R&S.) : 


Corrective measures suggested for 
slabs where pumping has already be- 
gun: keep surface water from enter- 
ing the subgrade by sealing cracks 
and joints, and maintaining to elim- 
inate edge ruts; provide good ditches 
and outlets; install subsurface drains, 
vertical drains of porous under- 
stratum exists; force sealing mixture 
under slab to fill voids created by 
pumping. 

Findings: Pumping exists only 
when all three factors of poor soil, 
excessive water and excessive traffic 
loads are present. Pumping has oc- 
curred in Indiapa on plastic clays and 
plastic silty-clay soils, but not on 
granular soils. Most Indiana soils in- 
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volved. were low-liquid-limit, un- 
leached glacial soils, found primarily 
in deep cuts with adverse ground 
water conditions. The position of the 
grade line on the soil profile had an 
important bearing; grades in “B” 
horizon material often spelled pump- 
ing. Pumping was observed most 
frequently during and immediately 
after rains. 


A porous base was usually an effec- 
tive preventative; also waterproofmg 
treatment of the soil, and any facility 
that hastened surface run-off. 


Clearly better load-transfer means 
must be developed and use of joints 
should be minimized. Present treat- 
ment to prevent or correct pumping 
in Indiana and elsewhere is not en- 
tirely satisfactory and more research 
is needed, especially as to the best 
mud-jack mix. 





AASHO Construction . 


Committee Forecast 

The following interesting details 
were omitted from the AASHO 
convention report in December 
ROADS AND STREETS: 

Daniel Starr of Connecticut 
foresees that machines will be re- 
designed for higher octane fuel. 
There'll be a mass test of syn- 
thetic rubbers, some of which will 
prove superior to natural rubber 
for their uses. He, too, prophesied 
higher speed construction with 
lower unit costs, with greater use 
of large equipment in the New 
England area where heretofore the 
prevalence of small projects has 
held mass methods back. 

D. C. Greer, state highway engi- 
neer, Texas, predicts a cry of econ- 
omy in government and apportion- 
ment of road funds; little change 
in construction practices for a 
time. War work in Texas intro- 
duced wider use of big-capacity 
asphalt and concrete plants and 
more use of semi-portable aggre- 
gate plants by contractors (hence 
more aggregate sources). 

He urged that thought be given 
to training the young men who will 
return from the war and join the 
highway departments. Many older 
men now gone to other jobs or to 
war work will not return to their 
old work. Young inspectors trained 
on rush army-camp jobs may need 
to develop a different conception on 
more exacting peacetime projects. 
Mr. Greer would encourage new 
contractors to enter highway work 
—young men who can grow up 
with the department. 
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anticipated this replacement for some 
time, and furnished the material and 
supervision for this work. 


Pennsy to Spend $22,500,000 


Writes C. H. Buckius, Chief Engi- 
neer, Pennsylvania: 


The general condition of the Penn- 
sylvania state highway system is about 
equal to that of a year ago. In 1943 we 
expended about 25% more than in 
1942. Approximately 258 mi. of heavy 
repair work is being carried over 
from 1943 to 1944, Main items of 
maintenance in 1943 were surface 
treatment of 4,061 mi. of bituminous 
roads ($3,438,412); resurfacing of 
240 mi. ($1,200,000) ; and 100,000 sq. 
yd. concrete patching ($800,000). 

In 1944 we expect to program about 
50,000 sq. yd. of concrete patching, 
surface treat about 4,500 mi., and 
complete resurfacing on 327 miles. 


Our methods will include extensive 
use of mud jacking, concrete patching, 
correcting drainage, repairing base 
failures on both flexible ‘and rigid 
type pavements, and the surface treat- 
ment of the bituminous pavements 
where required (bituminous blanket- 
ing). Contractors will perform about 
20% of the resurfacing program. We 
estimate that about $18,000,000 will 
be available for the above work, plus 
$4,500,000 for snow removal and win- 
ter service. 


Special problems confronting the 
Pennsylvania’ Department of High- 
ways are the “pumping action” of 
joints in concrete pavements; the 
rapid deterioration of highways due 
to heavy hauling in the coal area and 
in the industrial area where war ma- 
terials are being produced and the 
inability to reconstruct highways. 


Delaware Needs Extensive 


W. W. Mack, Chief Engineer, Dela- 
ware: 

During the past year we have done 
about 90% of a normal pre-war job. 
However, we have considerable mile- 
age of our older highways which 
need resurfacing, reconstructing and 
heavy repairs. 

A study was made of our highway 
system in 1940 in which it was esti- 
mated that 170 miles of main high- 
ways needed resurfacing within four 
years, and 84 miles needed widening 
to present-day standards. None of 
this work has been done and naturally 
there is an increased mileage which 
needs reconstructing. But a consid- 
erable amount will require entire 
reconstruction owing to postponed re- 
construction. : 
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TODAY’S MAINTENANCE PROGRAMS 
ARE IMPORTANT IN ANY POST-WAR PLANS 


eer budgets, material restrictions tinued maintenance—in protecting and 
and manpower shortages have preserving existing highways. They 
compelled many highway officials and must be kept in first-class fighting trim 
engineers to postpone new road con- _ for the duration and also they must be 
struction until after the war is over. made ready to fit into any post-war 
Meanwhile highwaytraffic continues. construction program. 
Despite gasoline and tire rationing, Why not discuss your maintenance 
America’s roads are actually wearing problems with the Tarvia field man? 
out faster today than during peace- He has at his command all Barrett’s 
time. Truck travel, which accounts for 38 years of successful paving experi- 
18 per cent of all the nation’s freight, ence, and he can show you how Tarvia 
is heavier than ever before—and _ can be used economically and quickly 
many, many times more important! to repair or maintain almost any type 
The immediate answer lies in con- of pavement. 


*Trade-mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Of. 


THE BARRETT DIVISION 


ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
40 RECTOR STREET, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


New York .. Chicago . . Birmingham . . St. Louis . . Detroit . . Philadelphia . . Boston 
Providence .. Rochester. . Minneapolis... Cleveland .. Columbus. .Toledo. .Youngstown 
Syracuse . . Buffalo . . Cincinnati . . Bethlehem . . Portland, Me. . . Bangor, Me. 
Norwood, N. Y...Cromwell, Conn...Norwich, Conn...Savannah, Ga...Norfolk, Vo. 
In Canada: THE BARRETT COMPANY, LTD.: Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


: ONE OF AMERICA’S GREAT BASIC BUSINESSES 
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Mississippi Finds Kudzu Effective Cover 
for Highway Slopes 


A southern embankment crop cover that has wartime conserva- 
tion as well as post-war possibilities beyond present limited use 


ORK of maintaining steep 
W roadbanks along Mississippi’s 

paved highway system has 
been greatly simplified through the 
use of kudzu, an oriental legume, 
whose runners grow from 20 to 50 
feet in a single season. The plant is 
a perennial and, once established, re- 
quires no replanting. Since the first 
planting in 1936 made on a highway 
cut near Meridian, a total of 347 
miles of steep roadbanks along Mis- 
sissippi’s principal highways have 
been planted to kudzu. 

“There is no maintenance cost to 
kudzu except an occasional mowing 
along the shoulders of the roadway,” 
says J. D. Monette, acting chief state 
highway engineer in Mississippi. 
“Due to the good, deep root system 
and its ability to tie itself with vines 
from the top of the bank, kudzu is 
not as susceptible to land slides as 
most other types of vegetation.” 

“One good feature of kudzu,” Mr. 
Monette adds, “is the longer it stays, 
the better it gets; whereas under cer- 
tain conditions, the longer grass stays 
the poorer it gets.” 


In Mississippi Since 1936 
Mississippi highway officials be- 
came interested in kudsu as a protec- 


By ARTHUR W. SUSOTT 


Chief, Regional Division of Information, 
Southeastern Region, Soil Conservation 
Service, Spartanburg, S. C. 


tive cover for highway roadbanks in 
1936 when the state launched its ex- 
tensive highway improvement pro- 
gram that called for building or im- 
proving 2,500 miles of state high- 
ways. At that time kudzu was rela- 
tively new to farmers, but its value 
for erosion control and as a source of 
high quality hay and grazing had 
been demonstrated on farms in ero- 
sion-control demonstration projects 
of the Soil Conservation Service. 
Even on poor, badly eroded farmland, 
kudzu made good growth when the 
land was properly prepared and 
fertilized. 

The first trial planting on a deep 
cut on U. S. Highway 45 about 5 
miles north of Meridian was made on 
Kirvin fine sandy loam, which is one 
of the poorest crop soils in Missis- 
sippi. One side of the steep cut was 
planted to kudzu, and the other 
sodded to grass. Two years later the 
kudzu had covered the slope with a 
dense network of vines and little ero- 
sion was evident. The grass sod, 
however, failed to grow and a large 


part of the bank was left exposed and 
began to erod badly. Following this 
trial planting, cooperative agreements 
for further plantings on steep high- 
way banks in other parts of the state 
were entered into by the State High- 
way Department, the Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, and County Boards: of 
Supervisors. 


How Crop Is Established 

The method now followed in estab- 
lishing kudzu on slopes of highway 
cuts is to set the plants along and 
slightly back of the top edge. The 
young plants send their vines drap- 
ing down over the edge of the bank 
and attach themselves to the soil with 
new crowns or root systems that form 
at the nodes every 12 to 16 inches 
along the vine. Setting plants along 
the top of the highway bank is more 
satisfactory than planting directly in 
the slope where the soil is poor and 
barren and growth is likely to be 
slower. On extremely long, deep cuts, 
spot planting, however, may be needed 
to hasten ground cover. 

“The speed with which a good stand 
of kudzu can be established depends 
largely on the care exercised in plant- 
ing,” says C. B. Anders, state con- 
servationist of the Soil Conservation 
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A dense heavy cover for the slope on the — side of U. S. Highway 45 near Meridian was pouites by kudzu in its second growing season dur- 
e 


eft was sodded to grass which failed to grow, leaving the bank exposed to erosion” 


ing 1937. The slope on the 
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“ HELTZEL 


DUAL DUTY AIRPORT HIGHWAY FORM 








Developed to meet the concrete forming require- 
ments in airport slabs from 12 to 24 inches thick. 
Bases are 10 and 12 inches wide. Dual Stake Pockets ee ag 
and Double Treads permit the form to be used with 
either dimension for the webb. HELT Aa SUP ER ~* 
Sections are 10 and 15 feet long and provide the CONCRETE CONSTR : 
means of forming both concrete airport slabs and TION EQUIPMENT 
access roads with a single set of forms. : 
Another Heltzel VICTORY Development. Ask for | MILITARY HIGHWAY FORMS 

DUAL DUTY AIRPORT HIGHWAY FORMS 


CURB, CURB’ AND GUTTER OR SIDEWALK 
FORMS ; 


PORTABLE AGGREGATE BATCHING BINS 
—30 TO 100 TONS CAPACITY 


PORTABLE AND SEMI-PORTABLE BULK 
ra 7 . an 7 a ee CEMENT BATCHING BINS FROM 1o% TO 

Fig. 1. Setting Fig. 2. Finishing Fig. 3. The same 750 BARRELS CAPACITY 

forms for a 15” a slab 25’ wide, set of forms used 


concrete airport 15” thick in one with the 10” base CENTRAL MIXING PLANTS 
anne 3 past. ae the webb. _ CEMENT TANKS TO 1500 BARRELS 


TREMIE CHUTING x 


“ t L | | ra L SRL MLURCHEE CONCRETE FLOOR HOPPERS. sie 
WARREN, OHIO - U.S. ~A. CONCRETE BUCKETS. =. ™ Pity 














Left: Numerous steep cuts in U. S. Highway 61 in the vicinity of Port Gibson, Miss., have their unsightly banks hidden by kudzu. Slope of the 
banks in most cases was so steep that it would have been difficult to establish grass cover. Right: Here's a view of a steep cut on U. S. High- 
way 61 near Port Gibson, Miss., before it was planted to kudzu in the spring of 1937 


Left: Gullies that form in road cuts or in fields near roads frequently are the sources of silt that interfere with road drainage and add to the 


9 kudzu. Right: This is the same gulley on State 
a 


maintenance. This gully on State Highway 17 near Lexington, Miss., was stabilized by plantin 
nted in the spring of 1939 


Highway 17 near Lexington, Miss., covered with kudzu. The kudzu was p 


Service in Mississippi. “Proper fer- 
tilization is especially important. A 
liberal application of complete fer- 
tilizer should be applied in the row 
along the top of the highway cut, 
and if spot planting is done on the 
slope, a pound of complete fertilizer 
should be put in each hole. In no 
case should the fertilizer be permitted 
to come directly in contact with the 
plant as it will burn the root. This 
can be avoided by covering the fer- 
tilizer with earth before setting: the 
plant.” 

“Too many people who have seen 
dense stands of kudsu get the im- 
pression that it will grow quickly on 
most any soil,” continued Mr. Anders. 
“Chances are that it will grow on 
poor soil without fertilizer, but it 
may take 3 to 5 years to get a satis- 
factory cover. Where poor soil is 
prepared properly and adequately 
fertilized, a good cover can be ob- 
tained in two years, and even the first 
year the cover will be rather effective 
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in halting the ravages of erosion.” 
Where Kudzu Is Suitable 

Kudzu is deciduous and drops its 
leaves after the first killing frost in 
the fall, but the leaves, together with 
the network of vines, form a heavy 
layer of absorptive organic material 
that checks runoff and prevents ero- 
sion during winter. The plant grows 
from Maryland to Florida, but it is 
probably best adapted to the middle 
and lower South where the growing 
season is long and annual rainfall is 
relatively heavy. 

Most of the kudzu establishment 
work on Mississippi’s highways is 
now done by private contractors and 
by maintenance crews of the highway 
department. Crowns for planting 
may be bought from farmers as an 
occasional removal of planting stock 
does not harm the stand, or crowns 
for planting may be dug from the 
sides of highways where good stands 
have been established. 

In addition to the 347 miles of 


kudzu-protected slopes along main 
highways, 235 miles of slopes on sec- 
ondary roads in Mississippi have been 
planted to kudzu as a result of co- 
operative projects undertaken by 
farmer-organized soil conservation 
districts and county boards of super- 
visors. The soil conservation districts 
also encourage farmers to stabilize 
gullies by using kudzu. Gullies lo- 
cated near highways and left uncon- 
trolled frequently are the source of 
heavy silt deposits that clog roadside .' 
drainage systems. & 

Other states in the South have 
made good use of kudzu in highway 
erosion-control work, but Mississippi 
probably outranks all states in the 
number of miles of highway banks 
treated in this manner. War condi- 
tions naturally have slowed down im- 
provement work of this type, but in 
the post-war period kudzu will un- 
doubtedly be used more and more in 
stabilizing and beautifying highway 
banks in the South. 





Cletrac Tru-Traction 
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VERY high-speed crawler 
E vehicle used by the armed 
forces has employed controlled, 
differential steering. This means 
the ability to steer with the 
tractor under control at all times 
because of power on both 
tracks at all times. Controlled 
differential steering is an oper- 
ating feature exclusive with 
Cletrac. We call it Tru- 
Traction. 


It is used on practi- 


THE CLEVELAND TRACTOR 


cally all military crawler ty 

equipment. ! 
With Tru-Traction, you have 
power that is dependable in 
getting through tough spots 
without stalling or miring down. 
Power that can be used when 
turning at high speeds without 
jack knifing. Power that will do 
your jobs better—and put more 
money in your pocket. 


Only Cletrac has Tru- 
Traction. 7 


COMPANY e« Cleveland, Ohio 














Make your snow plowing 
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Pat. Ne. 
2,280,275— 
April 21, 1942 
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46 E safe rather than sorry." Equip each plow 
with KEYSTONE SNOW PLOW LIGHTS. 
Ahead and to the rear they flash a big warn- 

ing in red, blue or amber, STOP. (Letters are 2!/2 
inches high) that instantly attracts attention and 
can be seen through the swirling snow. These 80 
times-per-minute flashes warn in time to avoid 
accidents. They protect the public—your men— 
your equipment. They're used by many states, 
cities, counties, towns, parks and bridges. 


Investigate NOW, while imme- 
diate delivery can still be made. 


1410 WEST HUNTING PARK AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. PA. 


* 


AUTO GEAR & PARTS CO. 
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MEETINGS AHEAD 


Jan. 25-27, National Sand and 
Gravel Association, Hotel New York- 
er, New York, N. Y. 

Jan. 26-28, National Ready Mixed 
Concrete Association, 
Yorker, N. Y. 

Feb. 1-3, American Road Builders’ 
Association, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, IIl. 

Feb. 7-9, Associated General Con- 
tractors, annual board meeting, Drake 
Hotel, Chicago. 

Feb. 9-10, Southeastern Association 
of State Highway Officials, Hotel Ro- 
anoke, Roanoke, Va. 

* Feb. 10-11, Ohio Society of Pro- 
fessional Engineers, Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus, O. 

Feb. 17-18, Association of Highway 
Officials of North Atlantic States. 
Conference on post-war and related 
problems, Pennsylvania Hotel, New 
York City. 

Feb. 28-29-March 1, Michigen 
Highway Engineering Conference, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. 
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Rough Roads Harm Cars, Says 
S.A.E. Report 
The need for keeping highways in 


’ good condition, and the importance of 


careful driving are demonstrated in 
a report “Effect of Holes and Ruts 
in Highway Pavements on Tire Life,” 
made by the SAE War Engineering 
Board to the Automotive Council for 
War Production. (S. A. E. Journal, 
July, 1943). Deep holes and ruts in 
highways drastically reduce the life 
of tires and other parts, and may 
even result in immediate failures the 
report concludes. 

The following factors are listed (1) 
Where many holes, weaving effort of 
driver to avoid them increases tire 
wear, car weight is shifted from side 
to side, and, with dual tire equipment, 
from one tire to the other. (2) In 
trying to avoid holes, the driver ac- 
celerates and uses his brakes fre- 
quently—rapidly wearing tires. (3) 
Defective shoulders are hard on tires; 
tires may be damaged by hard edge of 
pavement. With dual tires, the inner 
tire may carry all the load for short 
periods. (4) The effects of defects are 
augmented by wunder-inflation and 
overloading. (5) Older tires now 
used too much are more suscep- 
tible to breakage by bruising. (6) 
Rough roads can have serious effects 
on the vehicles themselves, producing 
fatigue failures of axle shafts, 
springs, etc. (7) More misalignment 
of the front wheels—another cause 
of rapid tire wear. 
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They'xe*BLACKHAWK HYDRAULIC-EQUIPPED’ 
LONG before the war, leaders in many er control, service-proved Blackhawk 
fields, whose trademarks you respect, Hydraulic units assure you dependable 
proved the remarkable efficiency of power for lifting and lowering — with 
Blackhawk Hydraulic Controls. speedy action, peak efficiency, and re- 


Today, Blackhawk Power-Packer HY- ™arkable accuracy and ease of control. 
DRAULIC Units are proving their many Specify “Blackhawk Hydraulic con- 
advantages to an extent far beyond pre- trols” when modernizing or buyin 
war conceptions...forecasting stillgreater equipment....For complete list of 4 
achievements in the postwar eratocome. vantages, write your equipment man- 
Whether your needs are forhand or pow- ufacturer — or write us di 


A Product of BLACKHAWK MFG. CO., Dept. RS, Milwaukee, Wis. 


BLACKHAWK 
Hydraulic Equipment 
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You’ll want to know now what Blue 
Brutes can do, because some day you'll 
be bidding on jobs like this one: 

A post-war development program 
for Portland, Ore., involving three 
new bridges, a complete new system 
of “‘thruways’’, a $10,350,000 sewage 
disposal plant, 6 grade school build- 
ings, railroad depot, etc... Expend- 
iture: $60,000,000 in 2 years for con- 
struction alone. 

If every new compressor and air tool 
you buy saves only a fraction of a cent 
per foot, they’d still be worth big money 
on jobs like that. 

Worthington Blue Brute compressors, 
like the one shown here, cut costs because 


they’re made for easier breathing. Im- 
pact-free Feather Valves* which give 
Blue Brutes the nearest mechanical ap- 
proach to human breathing, have Nature’s 
simple strength. 

You'll find a model of Blue Brute for 
any compressed air construction job 
when this war’s over. Portable or semi- 
portable. Diesel, gasolene or electric- 
driven. And Blue Brute Rock Drills and 
Air Tools, which use less air, will help 
you get more worth from air delivered. 

So, when you’re figuring costs on that 
big job of tomorrow, bid with Blue Brutes 
in mind. They’ll back the bid with what 
it takes to keep costs down. And that’s 
your money’s worth. 





Behind the Fighting Fronts 
with 


Bev BRUIES 


Blue Brutes in wartime girdle the 
globe. Colored olive drab for Army, 
battleship gray for Navy, they speed 
the flight of Fortresses from jungle 
air fields, help keep shell-shocked 
roads in occupied territories open to 
military traffic, and help build can- 
tonments in the Arctic. On the 
Alcan highway, in Australia, on the 
Mediterranean fronts — and in hun- 
dreds of Army camps, Navy yards, 
air bases and ordnance plants here at 
home — Blue Brutes help the men 
who fight for our future. Your nearest 
distributor is listed on page 69. 


*REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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Here Is Your Nearest 
Worthington Distributor 


For Sales, Rentals and Service 
on BLUE BRUTE Portable Compressors, 
Rock Drills and Air Tools. 


See full page ad page 68 


ALABAMA 

Birmingham—Tractor & Equipment Co. 
ARIZONA 

Phoenix — Smith Booth Usher Company 
ARKA NSAS—Fort Smith — R. A. Young & Son 

Little Rock — R. A. Young & Son 
CALIFORNIA 

Los Angeles — Smith Booth Usher Company 

San Francisco—Edward F. Hale Company 
COLORADO 

Boulder — Standard Machine Works 
CONNECTICUT 

Hartford — The Holmes-Talcott Company 
GEORGIA 

Atlanta — Tractor & Machinery Co., Inc. 
ILLINOIS — Chicago— Kennedy-Cochran Co. 

Rockford — H. B. Faith Equipment Co. 
INDIANA |. 

Indianapolis — Reid-Holecomb Company 
10W A— Des Moines— Electrical Eng. & Constr. Co. 

Davenport — Industrial Engineering Equipment Co. 
KENTUCKY — Harlan — Hall Equipment Sales 

Louisville— Williams Tractor Company 
LOUISIANA 

New Orleans—Wnm. F. Surgi Equipment Company 
MAINE — Elisworth — Murray Machinery Co. 
MARYLAND 

Baltimore — D. C. Elphinstone, Inc. 
MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston — P. I. Perkins Company 

Cambrid e— W. W. Field & Son, Inc. 

Springfield — The Holmes-Talcott Company 
MICHIGAN 

Detroit — W. H. Anderson Company, Inc. 
MINNESOTA 

Hibbing—Arrowhead Equipment & Supply Co. 

Minneapolis — The George ‘T. Ryan Company 
MISSOURI 

Kansas City — Machinery & Supplies Company 

St. Louis— Ryan Equipment Co. 
MONTA NA— Helena— Caird Engineering Works 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

West Lebanon—P. I. Perkins Company 
NEW JERSEY 

Hillside—P. A. Drobach 

North Bergen—American Air Compressor Corp. 
NEW MEXICO NM 

Albuquerque — The Harry Cornelius Company 
NEW YORK __ 

Albany — Larkin Equipment Company 

Albany—T. Southworth Tractor & Machy. Co., Inc., 

Menands 

Binghamton — MacDougall Equipment Co. 

Buffalo — Dow & Company, Inc. 

Corona, L. I. — The Jaeger-Lembo Machine Corp. 

Middleton — 8. T. Randall, Inc. 

New York—-Hubbard & Floyd, Inc. 

Olean — Freeborn Equipment Company 

Sucente _> + ) ~~ Ine. c 

tacuse — Harrod Equipment Company 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Durham — Constructors Supply Company, Inc. 
OHIO — Cincinnati — The Finn Equipment Company 

Cleveland — Gibson-Stewart Company 

Marietta — Northwest Supply & Equipment Co. 

Toledo — M. W. Kilcorse & Company 
“Oklahoma City — ‘Towneco Eq 

10ma City — Townsco Equipment Co. 

OREGON 


Portland — Andrews Equipment Service 

PENNSYLVANIA 
ton — rs & Bowers 

Harrisburg — N. A. Coulter 

Oil City — Freeborn Equipment Company 

Philadelphia — Metalweld, Inc. 

Pittsburgh — John McC. Latimer Company 

Wilkes-Barre — Ensminger & Company 
SOUTH CAROLINA 

Columbia — Bell-Lott Road Machinery Co. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Sioux Falls — Empire Equipment Co. 
TENNESSEE 

Chattanooga — James Supply Company 

Knoxville—Wilson-Weesner- Wilkinson Co. 

Memphis — Tri-State Equipment Company 
TEXAS — Dallas — Shaw Hauinment Company 

El Paso — Equip. Supply Co. 

Houston — Dye Welding Supply Co. 

San Aditonio — Patten Machinery Company 
UTAH — Salt Lake City — ‘I'he Lang Co. 
VIRGINIA 

Richmond — Highway Machinery & Supply Co. 
WASHINGTON 

Seattle — Star Machinery Company 

Spokane—Andrews Equipment Service 
WEST VIRGINIA 

airmont — Interstate Engineers & Constructors 
WISCONSIN ‘ 

Eau Claire — Bradford Machinery Company 

Green Bay — Nelson Machinery Company 

Madison — Western Equipment Company 
WYOMING : 

Cheyenne — Wilson Equipment & Supply Co. 


Get more WORTH from air with 
WORTHINGTON 


Re Be Bevres 


Worthington Pump and Machinery Corp. 





Magnetic Road Sweeper 
Had Busy Year 


By GEORGE TESKEY 


Assistant Maintenance Engineer, 
State Highway Department, 


HE magnetic road sweeper 
] owned by the North Dakota 
state highway department is 
mounted on a regular 1%4-ton truck. 
It is composed of a Ford V-8 power 
unit direct-connected to a D.C. gen- 
erator. The sweeping unit consists 
of three electro-magnets, one placed 
in the rear of the truck and one on 
each side in front of the rear wheels. 
These magnets are normally operated 
about 3 inches above the road surface, 
and cover a width of 8 feet. The 
equipment must make at least three 
trips over a highway to completely 
cover the traveled surface. It will 
pick up any metal which contains iron 
—pieces of wire, nails, tacks, screws, 
bolts, bottle caps, and small hand 
tools such as pliers, wrenches, etc. 


The sweeper was operated this year 
during August, September and early 
October. It was not operated during 
the spring for the reason that it will 
not pick up metal readily when the 
roads are wet, but requires perfectly 
dry roads with the loose material 
evenly distributed over the surface 
for the best operation. 

The intention was to cover the 
greater portion of the graveled high- 
ways not covered in 1942, and in ad- 
dition an attempt was made to sweep 
those highways in the east central 
portion of the state where a wind- 
storm wrecked a large number of 
buildings during the early part of 
the summer and scattered nails over 
the countryside. 


North Dakota 
Bismark 


The season average was 17.87 lb., 
best for this machine since 1936. In 
fact, there have been only two years 
season’s average was obtained—in 
1930, 8.4 pounds per mile, and in 1936, 
10.7 Ib. per mile. In 1937 and 1938 the 
average was so low that its operation 
was discontinued until the present 
emergency warranted its use begin- 
ning in 1942. 


Ten Punctures per Lb. 


The saving in cost to the traveling 
public is very difficult to estimate for 
this machine, but this year it cost 
us 17 cents per pound to collect over 
5 tons of metal. When we consider 
that a pound of eightpenny box nails 
contains 145 nails and most tire punc- 
tures are caused by smaller pieces of 
metal than this, we believe we are 
since the equipment has been owned 
by the Department where a better 
very conservative when we say that 
for every pound of metal collected 
we have saved the traveling public 
punctures. At a cost of 50 cents per 
puncture for repair, to say nothing 
of the time lost, for every pound of 
metal collected the taxpayers have 
saved $4.83. 

It is the present policy of this De- 
partment to attempt to cover the 
graveled portion of the State High- 
way System every two years. With 
very few exceptions, this machine has 
covered all of the graveled highways 
in the last two seasons. It is our 





1948 Operating Cost of Magnetic Road Sweeper 
Unit No. 524 (Truck)—Operated 703 hours at $1.30 per hour 
Unit No. 1940 (Sweeper)—Operated 666.5 hours at $0.80 per hour 
Operator’s Salary and Expenses 


Total Cost of Operation 


Miles of Road Swept .........-.+-+eeeeees 


Pounds of Metal Collected 


wee PP eee ee ee ee eee eee eee 


Average Pounds of Metal Collected per Mile 


Average Cost per Mile 


Average Cost per Pound of Metal Collected ‘ 
NOTE: The above costs include all operating expenses plus depreciation on the 


equipment. 





A Good "Harvest" Year 


The most “resultful” days of oper- 
ation this year were from Aug. 28 
to Sept. 1, when an average of 15.7, 
17.6 and 16.2 Ib. per mile was gleaned 
from three state road sections. 


plan next year to start over again and 
cover those sections which were swept 
in 1942. Due to the fact that these 
highways were swept within two 
years, we do not expect to get as 
large a collection of metal next year 
as we have in the past two seasons. 
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SPECIALLY since the war be- 
E; gan, with the manufacturer of 

loadometers used by the Wash- 
ington Department of Highways busy 
on war work, the state has found it 
desirable to do its own loadometer 
calibration and repairs. At our Seat- 
tle district shop a method has been 
developed for testing and calibrating 
loadometers hydraulically. At first an 
A-frame and hoist was devised to lift 
successive weight increments, but this 
proved unsatisfactory. The present 
equipment consists of a set of weights 
operated by a pair of hydraulic jacks 
and one set of “keys.” Fourteen 
1,000-lb. cast iron weights arranged 
in a tier as shown in the accompany- 
ing photo. Weights are held in sus- 
pension at the level shown when not 
engaged. The apparent separation 
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Washington Highway Department 
Repairs Own Loadometers 


By GEORGE H. SHEARER 


District Engineer, Washington Dept. of Highways, 
Seattle, ashington 


space between weights is the result 
of bolt heads set in each corner for 
accurate, uniform load transmittal. 
The four steel shafts passing upward 
through holes in the casting corners 
have a key slat at each level. Say 
two slats or 2,000 lb. may be engaged 
by inserting keys in the slats below 
the second slat from the top, 3,000 
Ib., by inserting below the third down, 
etc. 


The ram located nearest the oper- 
ator applies the first 1,000 lb. inde- 
pendently by engaging the narrow 
casting immediately over the loadom- 
eter unit being tested. The outer ram 





























Loadometer calibration equipment built by the Washington state highway department 





operates the increments from 2,000 
to 15,000 Ib. 

Blackhawk body-jack rams and 
pumps were adapted for the hydraulic 
system. This equipment has insured 
calibrations accurate well within the 
6 or 8 pounds tolerance allowed by 
the Washington state sealer of 
weights. The state’s Dist. 1 alone has 
60 loadometers. In checking units 
from all over the state every 3 to 6 
months this equipment has saved con- 
siderable expense and delay during 
the past 8 years. In fact it paid for 

















Key 2" thick 


Details of keyed shafts and keys for trans- 
mitting load increments 


itself during the first year, and has 
been especially valuable in connection 
with an extensive truck traffic survey. 
The equipment was developed by Wm. 
O. Longtin, District 1 shop foreman. 
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New Jersey to Get Cars Off 
Streets During Snow 


As an aid in keeping war-essential 
traffic moving through snowstorm pe- 
riods, the New Jersey highway 
department is conducting a state- 
wide campaign this winter to get 
parked cars off the streets when 
storms impend. “Snow Coming— 


Parked Cars off Streets!” is the slo- 
gan. Civilian defense organizations 
are cooperating with police agencies. 
Radio, card distribution and other 
means of educating motorists are be- 
ing used, to remind people that plow 
work is hampered by parked vehicles. 
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Most Buckeye Clippers are “in uniform’’—those built before 
the war and owned by contractors, mines, quarries, clay pits 
and industrial plants are almost 100% in war work and all 
those built since the war have been requisitioned by Uncle Sam 
for use by our fighting forces, at home and abroad. 

When Buckeye Clipper convertible shovels with their 
vacuum power control get back into “civies”’ they can mate- 
tially lower your excavating and material handling costs, at 
the same time increasing your daily yardages. The way they are performing today, 
under severe handicaps, in all kinds of climates from 120° in the shade to 30° below 
zero, often at the hands of green operators and frequently enduring long periods 
without maintenance are indications of what they can do for you. 

Look ahead—send for Buckeye Clipper Bulletin 543 which takes the Clipper apart 
and shows you step by step why it will be the outstanding buy among !/, and 3/, yd. 


matinee BUCKEYE TRACTION DITCHER CO. 
Findlay, Ohio Check Ad Page 15. 


EY Buckeyey .._*. 


CONVERTIBLE SHOVELS, TRENCHERS AND BACKFILLERS, TRACTOR 
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EQUIPMENT, R-B FINEGRADERS, ROAD WIDENERS AND SPREADERS 
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Fast, accurate blade control 
with the sensitive, dependable 
Heil Hydraulic System 


























Efficient operation depends on instant 
response to a touch on the controls. 
That's what your operator gets with the 
Heil hydraulic system — whether it’s 
rough, tough going among rocks and 
stumps, or he’s doing a “smoothy” on 
landscape finishing. And he keeps on 
getting that same speed and accuracy, 
because this is the next thing to a per- 
fect leak-proof unit. It stays in adjust- 
ment, gives minimum trouble through 
a long, hard life. Perfect balance, full 
visibility, many other Heil features as- 
sure you of full loads and bigger profits, 


Equip with Heil. Write for bulletins. 
R-20 









ie 
Troublefree Hydraulic System 
Large diameter cylinders, permitting 
use of low hydraulic operating pres- 
sures, Piston rods are chromium- 
plated to avoid rusting and subse- 
quent pitting. 









Below: 

Heil Hydraulic Pump, equipped with rol- 
ler bearings for longer life. (Regularly 
rear-mounted ~— may be front-mounted.) 
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Hoffman Speaks 
A.R.B.A. Annual Meeting 


Chicago, February 1, 2, 3 


Paul G. Hoffman, president of Stu- 
debaker Corporation and chairman, 
Committee for Economic Develop- 
ment, will be one of several headline 
speakers at the American Road Build- 
ers’ Association Postwar Highway 
Conference, Feb. 1, 2 and 3, Edge- 
water Beach Hotel in Chicago. 

Says ARBA’s_ engineer-director, 
Chas. M. Upham, “Mr. Hoffman will 
give the highway industry pertinent 
suggestions on meeting our postwar 
problems. It is vital that we work 
out a cooperative plan with the Com- 
mittee for Economic Development, 
which is making excellent progress 
for postwar employment.” 

A highlight will be the panel dis- 
cussion of whether there will be 
dumping of surpluses of construction 
machinery by the Army and Navy. 
Representatives of the U. S. Treas- 
ury, WPB, Congress, and the high- 
way industry will participate. 

The Conference will consider means 
of placing the A.R.B.A.’s proposed 
$3,000,000,000-a-year Postwar High- 
way Program in effect. Authorita- 
tive speakers will discuss the possi- 
bilities of Federal Aid for local roads 
and streets as well as state highways. 

Speakers will include: Col. Wm. N. 
Carey, chief engineer FWA; Samuel 
C. Hadden, chairman Indiana High- 
way Commission; Hon. Carter Manas- 
co, chairman house sub-committee on 
distribution of war surpluses; R. G. 
LeTourneau, president of the LeTour- 
neau Company; Hon. Jesse P. Wol- 
cott, house roads committee; Hon. 
J. W. Robinson, chairman, house 
roads committee; H. E. Hilts, Deputy 
Commissioner, Public Roads Adminis- 
tration; James J. Skelly, president, 
Highway Contractors’ Division; Ar- 
thur F. Ranney, county engineer, 
Summit County, Ohio; R. W. Gamble, 
president, Municipal Division, and W. 
Vance Baise, State Highway Engi- 
neer, North Carolina. 

Because of rationing restrictions, 
those who plan to attend the Confer- 
ence are urged to write in advance. 

The Old Timers’ Reunion will be 
held Tues., Feb. 1. President’s Din- 
ner, Marine dining room, Wed., 
Feb. 2. 
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Meetings A. S. T. M.—The spring 
meeting and Committee week of the 
American Society for Testing Mate- 
rials will be held Feb. 28 to March 3 
at the Netherland Plaza Hotel, Cin- 
cinnati, O. The 47th annual meeting 
will be held June 26 to 30 at the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, New York, N. Y. 


















Annual A.G.C. Meeting 
February 7-9 in Chicago 

The 25th annual meeting of The 
Associated General Contractors of 
America will be held Feb. 7-9, 1944, 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. The meeting 
will consist of the Governing and 
Advisory Boards, attended also by 
chapter presidents and secretaries, 
rather than a convention of the full 
membership. 

The present Governing and Ad- 
visory Boards will meet Feb. 7 and 8, 
and the boards composed of newly 
elected members will meet on Feb. 9. 
The meetings will be open to the pub- 
lic. Meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee and the A.G.C. Secretaries’ 
Council will be held Sunday, Feb. 6. 

Says A.G.C.’s President Oscar B. 
Coblentz, of the McLean Contracting 
Co., Baltimore: “At the present time 
one principal association function is 
to assist in pioneering the way to 
postwar conditions. Construction was 
the first major industry to swing into 
war production. It will be the first 
to return to normal production. 

“The association is at work with 
other organizations and with govern- 
ment agencies working out policies 
and procedures through which the 
capacity for achievement and effici- 
ency which has been attained by con- 
struction management can still be 
available during the war period. 

“At the same time the association 
is working with others toward a step 
by step return to normal activity 
as soon as conditions permit. Means 
of cooperation are being established 
between groups within the industry 
and the government for the relaxation 
of government restrictions on con- 
struction in an orderly manner.” 

1944 officers will be installed Feb. 
8. William Muirhead, president, Wil- 
liam Muirhead Construction Co., Dur- 
ham, N. C., is president nominee; 
Harry A. Dick, pres. of Gilpin Con- 
struction Co., Portland, Ore., vice 
president. 


v 
Women Work on Erosion 
Control 
A crew of five women was employed 
last year by the Indiana highway 
department to plant grass for erosion 


control in Carroll county. They 
spent two months, planting several 
miles of right-of-way. The ground 
had been plowed and disked, before 
the all-woman crew took over, and 
they finished the job, which included 
raking, sowing and spreading hay 
over the freshly planted shoulders 
and back slopes. One drove a truck, 
from which several hundred tons of 
hay were pitched by the others. Said 
highway officials: very satisfactory 
workers. 
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»ee- assures ease of control 
and efficient operation 


with the Heil Co.’s a) 
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Equipped with simple, fast-operating, 
troublefree Heil Cable Power Control Unit 
Ample safety factor. Smooth-operating 
brake and clutch assemblies that elimi- 
nate shocks and jerks. Large drums 
that run cool. Sheaves designed to 
reduce wear on cables. 


GENERAL 


OFFICES 


for International 
Harvester TracTracTors 


The full power of your tractor drives 
on the blade — moving more “pay 
dirt” with each load — and there is no 
nosing down or rearing up, because 
the center of gravity has not been 
changed by the addition of the Cable 
Dozer. This is just one example of the 
thorough engineering which has ac- 
complished perfect teamwork all along 
the line. Note operator’s unobstructed 
view — convenience of controls (ad- 
justable to his reach) — rugged side 
member construction. Send for bulletin 
describing many other features which 
assure you of cleaner, faster dirt mov- 
ing at lower cost. R-19 
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Army Engineers’ Role in 
Southwest Pacific 


By MAJOR GENERAL EUGENE REYBOLD 


Chief of Engineers, U. S. Army 


Dwarfing all other engineering and construction work today is the task of 
the Corps of Engineers. In its ranks are buddies from road contracting organ- 
izations and highway and street departments everywhere—plus brilliant new- 
comers whose experience will be needed in the big post-war road building job. 
The following summary was presented at a recent editors’ conference in Wash- 


ington.—Editor. 


in theaters of operations—in par- 
ticular the South and Southwest 
Pacific, from which I have just re- 
turned—we must first clearly under- 
stand the diversified tasks which 
constitute the Engineer’s mission. 
This mission we must then fit against 
the tremendous time-consuming dis- 
tances that exist in the Pacific, and 
the geological and physical conditions 
with which we are confronted out 
there. Only then can one begin to 
appreciate the magnitude of the job 
that exists and lies ahead for Engi- 
neers and Engineer equipment. 
Immediately after Pearl Harbor, it 
was up to the Engineers to pioneer 
the air-lanes to the South Pacific, an 
island-hopping construction job ex- 
tending half-way around the world. 
Landing strips and landing fields, 
scores of them, had to be built, and 
we are still building. Supply roads— 
whether they connect the “end-of- 
rail” in Canada with an Alaskan base 
of operations (as in the case of the 
Alaska Highway) or whether they 
are mucked through the South Sea 
jungles, or bulldozed over the hot 


|: discussing engineer equipment 


Building-pass and dispersion areas for bomber strip on Espiritu Santo, 


African sands—constitute a prime 
mission. The ever advancing fighter 
and bomber fields simply mean a repe- 
tition of more of the same. 

Airport operations mean petroleum 
distribution and this in turn means 
the location, construction, operation 
and maintenance of military pipelines 
for supply of fuel in theaters of op- 
erations. Moreover, water must also 
be found, purified and distributed to 





Major General Eugene Reybold 


all units. The countless airfields must 
be built in short time under the tough- 
est of conditions. 


Engineer Troop Organization 


Engineer troops serve with Air 
Forces, Ground Forces and Army 
Service Forces. Combat battalions 
serve with infantry divisions, air- 
borne divisions and armored divisions. 
Engineer work is performed by gen- 
eral service regiments, aviation engi- 
neer battalions, water supply bat- 
talions, topographic units, ponton 
units, camouffage units, maintenance 
and bridge units, depot units and am- 
phibious units; supply units, trained 
for the performance of special techni- 
cal Engineer tasks include port con- 
struction and repair groups, fire-fight- 
ing battalions, utilities detachments, 
gas-generating units, and forestry 
battalions. 

The mission of the amphibious En- 
gineer is to transport combat units 
onto beaches in the assaults, evacuate 
wounded, handle prisoners, salvage 
equipment and supply combat troops. 
Our combat forces having once gained 
a beach head, the Amphibian Engi- 
neer units join hands with other En- 
gineer units in the establishment of 
road communications and in the de- 
velopment of unloading and distribut- 
ing points. 

Then we must supply shelter as 


New Hebrides. 
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TREATED 
ABRASIVES 





UNTREATED 
ABRASIVES 


The Measure of ‘'Grip’”’ on Icy Roads 


When grits lie loose on the ice to be easily 
brushed or blown away, they cannot do an effec- 
tive or lasting skidproofing job. But when abra- 
sives are treated with calcium chloride, they melt 
themselves into the ice, anchor themselves and 
really put teeth in the ice. 

Automobile skid tests made under impartial 
supervision show that 12 lb. of abrasives, treated 
with calcium chloride, is as effective as 14 Ibs. 
of untreated abrasives. By saving two-thirds of 
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your abrasives you save two-thirds of the cost of 
getting them out of the pit, putting them in piles, 
loading and spreading them. This means a two- 
third saving of manpower, equipment, tires and 
gasoline — all critical items in the war program. 
Start now to save. Write for our Bulletin No. 27 


“Skidproofing Icy Roads and Streets.” 


CALCIUM CHLORIDE ASSOCIATION 
4145 Penobscot Building ¢ Detroit 26, Michigan 
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A bulldozer driver with the Engineers on New Georgia keeps one hand on his rifle. Note 
the patched bullet holes in the gas tank. Bulldozers were used as “points” for advancing 
jungle columns 


well as certain utilities and incidental 
installations. So rapid had been our 
advance and so tremendous the job in 
the South and Southwest Pacific, that 
fixed shelter is either non-existent or 
in a very primitive condition. 

The Engineer’s task is never done. 
To illustrate—one Engineer general- 
service regiment I encountered helped 
build the Alaska Highway, then built 
offensive installations clear out to the 
end of the Aleutians, and finally sailed 
23,000 miles to the Southwest Pacific 
to tackle jobs out there. 

I think General MacArthur summed 
up the situation during our confer- 
ence on this last trip when he said, 
“Reybold, this is an air and amphibi- 
ous war; because of the nature of air 
and amphibious operations, it is dis- 
tinctly an Engineer’s war. Never be- 
fore have Engineers played such an 
important role.” 

The Jap strategy has been to in- 
filtrate into the jungle, carrying the 
lightest possible equipment, dig him- 
self in and prepare to hold his posi- 
tion. He was led to believe that heavy 
equipment to build continuously ad- 
vancing airfields and roads for artil- 
lery could never be brought to bear 
against him in the jungle. In that, he 
made an error. 


Heavy-Equipment Job! 

The kind of operations I have de- 
scribed necessitate heavy construction 
equipment and all we can get. Not 
only must all of this be manufactured 
in the U. S. and transported to Pa- 
cific bases, but it must be shared with 
our Allies around the globe whom we 
are supplying. Even though we are 
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procuring and distributing practically 
the total out-put of this class of 
equipment, there is still not enough of 
it to go around. 

Foremost among the items of heavy 
equipment is the bulldozer. This is 
the all-round favorite because it does 
more things well than any other ma- 
chine and it is even difficult for Japa- 
nese pillboxes and machinegun em- 
placements to stop it. 

Shovels, draglines, cranes, pile- 
drivers, well drilling rigs, pumps, 
dump trucks, rollers, graders, rock 
crushers, and paving machinery are 
also necessary for specialized work. 

American Engineers and manufac- 
turers have developed and perfected 
small models of the essential earth- 
moving equipment in order that it 
may be carried forward rapidly by 
air to perform initial work on advance 
air strips. Furnishing and placing of 
steel landing mat is of utmost im- 
portance. As time permits, it is re- 
placed by asphalt or concrete. 


Maintenance 

And all of this equipment must be 
kept in good running order. Hence, 
we have specialized maintenance and 
shop units as well as depot units from 
which spare parts must flow to the 
right place at the right time and in 
sufficient quantity. Both men and ma- 
chines work three shifts around the 
clock. 

Also there is the question of main- 
tenance and repair of facilities that 
have been constructed; these include 
airfields, roads, ports and all manner 
of military installations and the 
utility systems that go with them. 


Build—and Rebuild 


We must finally examine another 
element of utmost importance. That 
is the tremendous—yes, unbelievable 
—distances in the Pacific theaters. 
Most points are separated by water. 
Each time a new island is taken it 
must be within range of fighter-es- 
corted bombers for air control. After 
we land and utimately drive out the 
Japs, we must build all of these estab- 
lishments over again—airfields, docks, 
roads, water points, storage space— 
before we can move against the next 
objective. All these advance opera- 
tions are subject to enemy action, 
which means sudden destruction in 
addition to the abnormal wear and 
tear already suffered by the equip- 
ment. 


v 
ASCE Committee Formula for 

Gauging Post-War Porgress 

The Amer. Soc. of C.E.’s Commit- 
tee on Post-War Construction recently 
determined that some approved 
method of gauging progress of plan- 
ning post-war construction was need- 
ed. The Committee adopted the fol- 
lowing formula for this purpose, as 
a step in the right direction: 

Idea Stage—Projects known. by 
name and description only, being vis- 
ualized by various proponents or are 
pictured in the form of sketches, but 
no basic engineering studies made. 

Report Stage—Projects crystallized 
to a point where an engineering re- 
port is being or has been prepared 
covering scope and need of the proj- 
ect, general layout, preliminary esti- 
mate of cost, and similar data. 

Design Stage—Covers specific proj- 
ects for which complete surveys, bor- 
ings, soundings, etc., are being made, 
land acquisition maps are being pre- 
pared, and on which plans, specifica- 
tions and contract documents are in 
process of preparation, etc., as a basic 
for securing bids. 

Completed Plans Stage — Covers 
projects on which plans, specifica- 
tions and contract documents have 
been completed and laid aside to be 
used at the opportune time for secur- 
ing bids. 

Bidding Stage—Plans, specifica- 
tions and contract documents for bid- 
ding completed, all necessary rights- 
of-way secured, necessary funds au- 
thorized and allocated by proper au- 
thorities. 


Vv 
$204,000,000 in Road Funds 
Diverted in 1942 

Diversion of highway funds to 
non-highway purposes accounted for 
$204,165,000 of receipts from state 
imposts on highway users during the 
calendar year 1942, the Public Roads 
Administration reports.. 
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Wood as an - 
: 
Engineering Mater! 


By 
L. J. MARKWARDT 


EDGAR MARBURG LECTUR 
1943 — 
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BASIC TIMBER ENGINEERING DATA 
FOR ARCHITECTS AND ENGINEERS 


“Woon as an Engineering opments. Use the Teco Services and Teco 
Material,” by L. J. Mark- § Timber Connectors and Tools. 
wardt, distinguished re- TIMBER ENGINEERING COMPANY 
search authority of the Washington — Chicago — Minneapolis 
U. S. Forest Products Laboratory, was pre- Portland, Oregon. 
sented at the invitation of the American 
Society for Testing Materials as the 1943 
Edgar Marburg Lecture. 
The purpose of this annual lecture is to 
present outstanding developments in the 
extension of knowledge of engineering 
materials. 
In continuation of Teco’s practice of mak- 
ing latest information on timber available to 


engineers and architects, copies of this lecture " rimpe ENGINEERING COMPANY 


have been obtained and are available on seria cketah deere oninamne 
Please send me by return mail a Free copy of "Wood ‘As | 
r equest. An Engineering Material”. 


Keep posted on new timber design devel- 
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Editorial 





FORTIETH ANNIVERSARY OF 
GILLETTE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


HIS publishing organization had its origin in 1904 

as a partnership between the late Myron C. Clark 
and Halbert P. Gillette. Its first publication was a 
book, “Rock Excavation Methods and Costs” by Gil- 
lette. The first periodical was “Engineering-Contrac- 
ing,” started in 1906, which subsequently split into 
“Roads and Streets” and “Water Works and Sewer- 
age.”’ Several other periodicals were previously merged 
in “Engineering-Contracting,” whose name was 
changed to “Engineering and Contracting” to denote 
the broader field thus covered. The merged magazines 
were “The Dirt Mover,” “Engineering World” and 
“Contract News.” Later “Municipal and County En- 
gineering” was merged with “Water Works and Sew- 
erage,” and “Good Roads” with “Roads and Streets.” 
Hence the present two magazines are mergers of six 
periodicals. “Water Works and Sewerage” has been 
under the editorship of Linn H. Enslow since 1931, 
during which time it has attained leadership in its field. 


Myron C. Clark was manager of the technical book 
department of “Engineering News” when Halbert P. 
Gillette was an associate editor of that journal. Clark 
asked Gillette whether he could write a book on Earth- 
work. Gillette hesitated until Clark added that there 
was no book on the subject. Since even a poor book 
would be better than none, Gillette undertook that 
authorship job. The large sale of the book having 
proved the soundness of Clark’s judgment as well as 
his ability as a salesman, led Gillette to suggest a 
publishing partnership. So the two began business in 
1904 in a 12x12 office in the Park Row Building, New 
York City, with a cash capital of about $500. 

In order to earn a living during the early stages of 
the publishing venture, Gillette entered into another 
partnership with the late George H. Gibson, as an 
advertising agency whose slogan was “Technical Ad- 
vertising by Technical Men.” 

In 1906 Gillette became the first chief engineer of 
the Washington Railroad Commission and appraised 
all the railways in the State of Washington. When 
that task was undertaken Charles T. Murray took Gil- 
letto’s place as managing editor of “Engineering and 
Contracting,” a position that he still holds on “Roads 
and Streets.” Murray had also been an associate editor 
on “Engineering News,” a journal that was an edito- 
rial training school for many other engineers. 

Incidentally it is just 70 years since “Engineering 
News,” now “Engineering News-Record,” was founded 
by the late George H. Frost. Its early issues were 
published in Chicago, but as New York City was then 
a better center for the publication of a national engi- 
neering magazine, Frost soon moved to New York. 
“Engineering News” was the first general civil engi- 
neering magazine in America. 

“Good Roads,” the first highway magazine, was 
founded by the late E. L. Powers, in 1892, a few 
years before any American state began extensive 
building of roads. It was not till 1898 that the New 
York State legislature enacted a bill for “state aid” in 
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road building. Public ignorance as to the need of such 
“aid” is perhaps best shown by the fact that the first 
annual appropriation for state roadwork was only 
$50,000! Gillette Brothers were awarded one of the 
first contracts for road building under that appro- 
priation. The experience thus gained was partly re- 
corded by H. P. Gillette in a series of .articles in 
“Engineering News.” Those articles were reprinted in 
book form under the title of “Economics of Road Con- 
struction,” which event may be said to have “cleared 
and grubbed the right-of-way” for the present maga- 
zine known as “Roads and Streets.” 

This magazine now has a Spanish-American proto- 
type, “Caminos y Calles,” founded by Edward Scran- 
ton Gillette and edited by John C. Black. 


v 
SPOT-LIGHT ON INTER-REGIONAL 
HIGHWAYS 


OUND post-war highway development on a large 

scale came another step nearer with the unveiling 
of the long-awaited report of the National Inter- 
regional Highway Committee. In submitting this re- 
port to congress the President made front-page news 
with a proposal for $750,000,000-a-year development 
of a national highway system of 34,000 miles “essen- 
tial to the future economic welfare and defense of 
the nation.” 

All and all it was a big week for American motor- 
ists. The Saturday Evening Post of January 15 broke 
with the same story in Boyden Sparkes’ article “Our 
Highways Are Antiques.” (If you are a highway 
or municipal engineer, official or contractor, read this 
article! And pass it along!) 

Naturally the President couldn’t get too specific but 
he did urge early congressional action to authorize 
joint designation of routes to enable us to get started 
acquiring right of way. In putting his finger on this 
most important preliminary job he suggested that 
actual routes be left fluid or undecided at first to dis- 
courage speculation in right-of-way land prices. The 
cheapest in relation to right of way to be the final 
choice. 

Basis of the President’s recommendations, the com- 
mittee’s report “Interregional Highways,” is indeed 
a remarkable document. In preparation since 1941, 
its 175 pages render a priceless service to the cause 
of highway advancement by dispelling any remaining 
wild dreams of uneconomic transcontinental super- 
highways. Its graphs and charts based on a great mass 
of traffic data show that arterial traffic is largely local. 
The biggest job is to streamline the flow into, out of, 
through and around large cities, with expressways 
where justified. 

Briefly what does the proposed Interregional System 
comprise? Its 32,920 miles of recommended routes 
(including 4,470 miles in cities) connect all centers 
of 300,000 population or larger; reach 59 of 62 cities 
of 100,000-300,000 size; 82 of 107 cities of 50,000- 
100,000; 121 of 218 places of 25,000-50,000; 45% of 
the 10,000-25,000. 

(Continued on page 98) . 
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Use Rock Drills? 
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@ Over 150 handsomely illustrated pages, describ- 
ing Cleveland rock drilling equipment—you will 
find that and plenty more in our new Catalog 42R. 
Here are some of the subjects covered: 


Detailed information about Cleveland Sinkers, Paving 
Breakers, Clay Diggers and Tampers, Drifters, Stopers, 


Wagon Drills and Accessories. 


Helpful instructions, in cartoon style, about operating 
BRANCH OFFICES 


Birmingham, Ala. Detroit, Mich. Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Boston, Mass. El Paso, Texas Richmond, Va. 
Valuable information about getting more wen out of Buffalo, N. Y. Senamveed, Stich. Salt Lake City, Utah 
Butte, Mont. Knoxville, Tenn. San Francisco, Calif. 
your Paving Breakers. Chicago, Ill. Lexington, Ky. St. Louis, Mo. 
— i Cincinnati, Ohio Los Angeles, Calif. Victor, Colo. 
Complete description of our other products, including Dallas, Texas Milwaukee, Wis. Wallace, Idaho 
Denver, Colo. New York, N. Y. Washington, D.C. 
Philadelphia, Pa. . 
CANADIAN DISTRIBUTORS 
Write today for your free copy of Catalog 42R., Purves E. Ritchie & Son, Ltd., 658 Hornby Street, Vancouver, B. C. 
a 4 BUY U. S. WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


ZT LEVELAND ROCK DRILL 


‘ 2 . ; . 
Division of The Clevelatid Preumatic Tool Company 
ee a ; 


ADDRESS: “ROCKDRILL”. ¢. «:. CLEVELAND 5; OHIO 


and maintaining Rock Drills. 


Cleco pneumatic tools. 


$ 
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Meet Hal Hale 


New Executive Secretary of American 
Association of State Highway Officials 


FTER you have spent an hour 

with Hal. Hale you will feel as 
though you have known him all your 
life. He’s that kind of a guy. The 
ancient pipe he leisurely packs and 
smokes as he talks gives forth per- 
sonal charm while he imparts philo- 
sophy, history and other bits of wis- 
dom—or the facts you want to know. 
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It’s this kind of a solid citizen as 
well as an able executive and engi- 
neer who has stepped into the shoes 
of W. C. Markham, who served as 
AASHO’s_ executive secretary for 
many years with distinction and is 
now executive secretary emeritus. 

Mr. Hale is a comparative young- 
ster who started his career in 1920 


Hal H. Hale 


by entering the University of Ten- 
nessee, where he was graduated in 
1924. He served in various positions 
with the City of Knoxville. Also 
briefly with the U. S. Engineer De- 
partment in aero-topographic surveys 
of the upper French Broad River. 

Then for a year he further rounded 
his experience, as a resident engineer 
for J. B. McCrary Co., Atlanta, on 
sewers, paving and other municipal 
work. 

Back to Knoxville (they seem to 
like him there!) he served from 1926 
to 1938, advancing from designer to 
office engineer and holding the job as 
city engineer for five years, during a 
period of widely diversified municipal 
improvement activities. 

In 1938 Mr. Hale joined the Port- 
land Cement Association as Office En- 
gineer, Atlanta District. 

By this time his reputation as a 
“man to watch” had spread and in 
1941 he was appointed assistant to 
the secretary and Washington repre- 
sentative of the American Society of 
Civil Engineers, in which position he 
soon gained a reputation for his 
knowledge of Washington affairs. 

Hal Hale is a licensed engineer, 
state of Tennessee. He has found 
time in his busy life to serve as presi- 
dent of the Knoxville Technical So- 
ciety; sec.-treas. Tennessee Valley 
Section of ASCE and as vice-pres. 
and later pres. of the Georgia section 
of ASCE. 

The American Association of State 
Highway Officials is mighty fortunate 
in having Hal Hale as its Executive 


Secretary. . 





MAKING BETTER 


RUNWAYS 


eee: Coats 


BETTER FARM-TO-MARKET ROADS 


Grace Sweepers and Heaters Provide Speed and Economy 


Axle driven, motor driven, or front end trac- 
tor sweepers for construction and mainte- 
nance of asphalt and other pavements. 
Also use them for—sweeping light snow 
from sidewalks and roads. 


MAINTAINING ASPHALTIC SURFACE TREATMENT 
IN SUMMER. Keep plenty of gravel swept on to 
surfaces that tend to become sticky under sum- 
mer sun. ‘A stitch in time saves ninety’’ here. 


rae sae 
Rapid Fire Circulating Heater 
for Tank Cars of Asphalt 


Heats and loads any type asphalt at pumping rates up to 250 
GPM. Temperatures up to 450°. The heater with flues DESIGNED 
for heating asphalt—not a converted boiler. Built-in steam gen- 
erator for thawing cars of asphalt that arrive below pumping 
temperature. ~ 





ALSO PNEUMATIC AND SHEEPSFOOT ROLLERS @ DRAG BROOMS @ WRITE FOR LITERATURE 


W. E. GRACE MFG. CO. 


6000 South Lamar St. 


* Dallas, Texas 
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Contractors at Work 


— OHIO ACCESS ROADS 





Scenes Snapped by ROADS AND STREETS Editors 
During '43 


New—or isn't it?—is the idea of apply- 

ing asphalt curing membrane to abut- 

ment wall surfaces on removal of forms 

in hot weather. Used on the Horvitz job 

in connection with 76-ft. rigid-frame 
grade separation bridge 


On the Horvits Company’s 1 

million dollar = z 
Berea, Brookpark and Cleve- 
land, past an aircraft assembly 


Characteristic of scrambled makes and sizes of equipment seen on wartime jobs 
is the outfit Horvitz had grading here for a semi-cloverleaf. Owned or rented 
units included 3 LeTourneau 15-yd. scrapers with D8 cats, two LaPlant dozers 
on D7 or D8 cats, one D7 caterpillar with LeTourneau dozer apron, a Cletrac 
80 Diesel pulling a Heil 12-yd. scoop (shown), a 60 gas Cletrac with an 8-yd. 
Heil, an 80 Diese! Cletrac old-timer with Euclid dozer and sheepsfoot 


Walter Anderson, project engineer on the a 
with Robert E. Willems, State hy. Div. Eng'r, and H. T. 
French, Asst. Div. Engr. in Charge Construction 


Visintine & Co.’s $540,000 grade 
crossing elimination job along James 
Road, near Columbus, O. 


(Right): Driving and cutting off shells for concrete piling, grade separa- 
tion abutment. (Below): C. C. Hurlbut, project engineer; J. A. Visin- 
tine, of contracting firm; Leo Hirsch, asst. engr.; and J. J. Visintine. 
(Interesting job note: “Sidewalk superintending” here day after day 
last summer was an elderly semi-retired physician, whose hobby was 
to sit on a fence or barrel and watch by the hour, sometimes lendin 

@ suggestion or two. A personal friend of the contractor, it was said 
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The A. J. Baltes contract near Akron— 
divided 4-lane relocation of U. S. 224 
past the Goodyear aircraft plant 


(Below): On the Baltes job near Akron—Wayne 
Cronk, gen. supt.; L. W. Hine, project engineer; Wm. 
Wardman, Ohio division construction engineer 


Sic. a in 
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Baltes’ patrol grader lends a hand, pulling forms with lifting bar hooked over 
the blade 





Baltes had to figure a paving sequence 
past the Goodyear plant to assure 2- 
way traffic at all times. Note here that 
inner 12-ft. lane has been put in service 
while finegrading crew is busy on outer 
lane. This project reflects Ohio wartime 
design practice in that Vinsol Resin 
plain concrete of 9 in. uniform thickness 
was used, in this instance over 8 in. com- 
pacted ballast subgrade. 12!/2-ft. max. 
lane width was specified 


—— 


Thorpe Construction Co.’s widening job, on South 
Arlington St., Akron 


(Below): On the Horvitz job with alemite outfit 


ee commen (Below): A small bulldozer made short work here of backfilling for a sewer extension, 
~~) over which the new widened 4-lane Arlington St. has since been completed. The operator 
| first nosed the dragline-excavated material laterally into the trench, then spread and 

helped compact it by successive passes along the trench 
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Concrete Bridge Deck Reinforced 100% 
With Scrap Rail 


High-carbon rails were annealed in "barbecue pit" 
to adapt them to welding; an example of ingenuity in 
design and construction under wartime restrictions 


OT a few concrete bridges have 
N been reinforced in part with 

old railroad rail since the war 
restrictions on steel. A recent bridge 
widening job, on Grapevine Creek in 
Kern County, California, has the dis- 
tinction of having the deck reinforced 
entirely with scrap rail. Eighty tons 
of rail -was utilized in constructing 
three 67 ft.-l-in. two-lane deck wid- 
ening spans. 


The old bridge to be widened is a 
two-lane steel deck girder structure. 
Normally it would have been widened 
by placing additional steel girders, or, 
if concrete was desired, with a deck of 
typical T-beam construction. How- 
ever, to utilize an available supply 
of scrap rail and eliminate need for 
other stress steel, a filleted or arched 
cross-section was adopted (See Fig. 
1), which would lend arch action in 
conjunction with transverse lines of 
curved rails placed in the position 
shown, of necessity representing a 
somewhat empirical stress design. 
Computations called for rail at a 
minimum spacing of 22 inches afford- 
ing at least 1.5 sq. in. of steel cross 
section (A,) per lineal foot of deck. 


* 


The tension steel in the bottom of » district state maintenance yard was 



















Not a pound of reinforcing rod. Deck and pier stresses are taken 100%, 
by pieces of scrap rail 


each “T-beam” consisted of 12 lines 
of rail, placed in three tiers. 


Split Rail Shear Bars 


Even the shear reinforcement was 
scrap rail; lengths of split rail were 
welded in pairs to the longitudinal 
rails and thus held in position to serve 
in lieu of conventional stirrups or 
bent-up bars. And rails were also 
used for the transverse bottom rein- 
forcing in mid-span and end dia- 
phrams. Wire mesh on hand in the 





placed near the face of all under 
surfaces. 


Deck expansion was provided by 
rockers at end-span pier supports. 
Rockers, likewise, were designed to 
utilize rail. As shown in Fig. 2, 
three lengths of rail rest one on an- 
other. The upper rail is embedded in 
the deck concrete, the lower in the 
pier concrete, the middle rail taking 
up expansion movements by rocking 
on the worn rounded railheads. Rail 
heads not sufficiently rounded from 
use were specified to be ground to a 
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Fig. 1. Cross-section through original steel girder deck and 2-span concrete widening, show- 


ing general scheme of rail-reinforcing 
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EVD VIEW OF 
ROCKER ASSEMBLY 
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10-in. radius. The rails in the rocker 
assembly were keyed to each other by 
means of steel plugs driven to a tight 
fit in 1 in. round holes. 

Tension rail in the beams are stag- 
gered at panel ends, to make room 
for embedded rail, as detailed in 
Fig. 2. 

This design saved money as well 
as reinforcing steel in construction. 
Early difficulty in working concrete 
around the 12 rails in the bottom of 
the form was soon eliminated by care- 
ful use of a hand vibrator. An in- 
teresting detail was the heat treat- 
ment of the high-carbon rails to adapt 
them to welding. 


How Rails Were Split and Annealed 


The rails were “barbecued” in pits, 
with oil burners that brought the 
metal to the desired temperature. 

The rail to be split was placed on 
a splitting table composed of two 45- 
pound rails, one with the flange up 
and the other on its side, welded to- 
gether with short %4x2-in. straps. 

The rail to be split was placed on 
its side with the head fitted into the 
web of the up-side-down rail. After 
this rail was clamped into position, 
the cutting bug was placed on the 
table so that its traction wheel rode 
on the upside-down rail and its guide 
wheels rode on the flange of the other 
table rail. The cutting torch was 
mounted vertically on the bug and 
had no horizontal adjustment. 

The cutting bug was motivated by 
an electric motor geared to the trac- 
tion wheel. 

After the rails were split, they 
were lowered into the adjacent an- 
nealing oven with an electric-powered 
cable winch. 

The annealing oven was 3 ft. deep, 
3 ft. wide and 32 ft. long. Each 
side of the pit was lined with five 
full length rails which were supported 


Fig. 2. Details of rocker assembly 


by 10-ft. lengths of pipe driven along- 
side of them. The tops of the pipes 
were anchored to deadmen away from 
the pit. 

The pit had a capacity of forty 
30-ft. long rails, and after loading, 
was covered by short pieces of rail, 
sheet metal and one foot of earth. A 
12-in. diameter sheet metal stack, 10 
ft. high was provided in the center 
of the cover, along with 4-in. in- 
spection holes at each end of the oven 
and at each side of the stack. 

Blast chambers were provided at 
each end of the pit and in the back 
wall of these were set Ray type “A” 
oil burners. The front walls were 
baffle walls made up of round terra 
cotta blue lining. 

An average of 14 hours was re- 
quired to bring the rails to a cherry- 
red heat throughout their length. 
Then the oil burners were turned off 









and the rails allowed to cool in the 
pit until they could be removed by 
hand without danger of burning 
hands or clothing. The average time 
for this cooling was 60 hours. 

After normalizing was completed, 
the rails were steam-cleaned with a 
mixture of water and 4 per cent 
Sal Soda, wire brushed and again 
steam-cleaned. 


Piers Also Rail Reinforced 


The two open-type concrete piers 
and footings were also reinforced 
with lengths of old rail and wire 
mesh. Each 48-ft. pier column con- 
tained eight vertical rails. Tie beams 
are rail-reinforced, and footings have 
rail dowels and grillage. Abutments, 
being of shallow gravity design, are 
unreinforced. 

This bridge widening, which is on 





Showing how steel deck girder bridge was widened to 4 lanes 
using concrete T-beam construction 
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Showing arrangement of diagonal shear bars, consisting of pieces of rail welded to bottom and top steel 


the heavily traveled main route be- 
tween Bakersfield and Los Angeles, 
is designed for an H-20 loading. Con- 
struction was performed by contract, 
the job being completed in April, 
1943, by Trewhitt, Shields and Fisher 
of Fresno, Calif. The project was de- 
signed and supervised by the bridge 
department of California Division of 
Highways, Geo. T. McCoy, state high- 


way engineer, and F. W. Panhorst, 
bridge engineer. 

Illinois Highway Construction in 
1943—A total of 421 miles of paving 
of all types was completed on the IIli- 
nois state highway system last year. 
The work included 27 bridges, seven 
railroad and two highway grade sepa- 
rations. The construction expendi- 
tures amounted to $21,300,000. 


Monumenting Rural Right-of-Way 


By JOHN M. ROTAN 


Ohio Department of Highways, Cleveland 


Some of the southern states, notably 
Texas, have adopted a system of 
monumenting which could be used ad- 
vantageously on rural and suburban 
roads generally. Concrete monuments 
are used, 4 ft. long, 8x8 in. at base 
and 4x4 in. at top. Edges, except of 
the base, are chamfered % in. 

The monument has a hole 1 in. in 
diameter by 1 in. deep in the center 
of the top, in which lead is poured 
to be marked with a hub tack or 
center punch for point. 

These monuments are set at inter- 
vals along the right-of-way not to ex- 
ceed 1,000 ft. and along the radial 
lines of curves at P.C.s and P. T.s, 
in pairs opposite at 90° to centerline 
of road. In cases where the right-of- 
way is widened for any purpose such 
as extra broad cuts, fills, borrow pits, 
etc., monuments are set at the corners 
of such extra areas. To obviate the 
necessity of separate surveys for 
monumenting, extra hubs are set in 
line with reference hubs at points 
where monuments will be set. By use 
of a taut line and accurate measure- 
ment the tack point in monument is 
located from the hubs. These monu- 
ments can be used in the same man- 
ner as centerline monuments for find- 
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ing the original location of the road, 
and as points from which to locate 
any work that may subsequently come 
up without exposing the survey party 
to the hazards of traffic. 

Expansion and contraction of the 
pavement will not affect these monu- 
ments and they may be protected 
from disturbance in erection of fences 
and buildings by guard posts or 


otherwise. A further advantage of 
this system is the fact that the monu- 
ments clearly and permanently define 
the right-of-way limits of the road at 
all points. The monuments may be 
used also for vertical control, obviat- 
ing the necessity of establishing a 
separate system of B.M.s outside the 
roadway proper. 

The cost of this system of monu- 
menting is very little if any higher 
than that of centerline monuments, 
and the extra cost is offset by the sav- 
ing effected in resurveys that are al- 
Ways necessary on rural roads, since 
the work can be carried on outside 
the flow of traffic. 

After using this system for a num- 
ber of years, the writer has found it 
to be very practical and, in the final 
analysis, no more expensive than a 
less effective single line of centerline 
monuments, while giving many prac- 
tical advantages over the single line 
system. 





SKETCH SHOWING PLACING 
OF R/W MONUMENTS 
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Plan and Elevation of Monument 
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job and its 


Know your 
dangers! If you want to live to 
a ripe old age, that's earthmov- 
ing rule No. |. Today, when the 
supply of men and machines is 
so short, it's doubly important. 


* * * 


before you start. Is the terrain 

level? Or is the ground hilly? 
Any soft-edged embankments waiting 
to trap you and your equipment? Are 
the favorable downhill loading or 
hauling grades likely to cause the 
tractor or Tournapull to cross-fric- 
tion when steering? If such exists, 
how are the brakes and clutches? Are 
your lights in good working order, 
for early morning and evening hours, 
or all night operating? Is every inch 
of cable, each adjustment, safe and 
sound before you begin? 

And once the job is started, are 
you constantly alert for developing 
danger signs? When operating con- 
ditions are not absolutely safe—stop, 
check and correct. It is vitally im- 
portant that you do so—because 
YOUR life and limbs are at stake! 


Park ‘Em Right 


From the first time you pull up to 
the job, stop your Scraper and crawl 
off, always immediately lower the 
Scraper bowl and apron to the ground. 
A machine thus parked is fairly safe 
against rolling, or being set in mo- 
tion by the impact of other equip- 
ment. 

If you are handling a tractor and 
Dozer, be sure to drop that Dozer 


© veron your job and equipment 





How to Move Dirt Safely 


By PAT EDWARDS, Service Engineer 


R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., Peoria, Ill. 


blade to the ground. A later, unfore- 
seen cable ship or break could easily 
leave you or your buddy standing in 
front of the Dozer—with the rest of 
a leg or foot on the back side, and 
an equipment operator’s career shot 
to death! 

Do not stand or sit in the front 
or rear of a parked machine; even 
a grounded bowl or blade might not 
hold the equipment steady if someone 
started it up unexpectedly. Remem- 
ber, it is impossible for an operator 
to see at a glance all around his rig. 
Pleasant though it may be, sitting in 
the shade of your vehicle while you 
eat lunch could become a very natural 
prelude to “the condemned ate a 
hearty meal just before he died!” 


Where's That Helper? 


“A well trained employee is a safe 
employee,” contractors are asked to 
remember. Often, because he is nat- 
urally so sure of himself, a superior 
or co-worker unwittingly fails to give 
the new man complete job informa- 
tion. A competent instructor should 
be assigned to all new employees un- 
til they thoroughly understand the 
working principles of their equipment. 

Catskinners can never be told too 
many times to locate their helpers and 
other adjacent men and machines be- 
fore operating. 

In logging, demolition work and 
similar activities, operators and help- 
ers certainly deserve protection from 
overhead dangers. Sometimes, before 
the tree falls before the dozer’s blows, 
deadwood gives way above. “Good, 
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old Caropy!” the protected opera- 
tor will breathe thankfully, as tue 
falling timber thuds down and off t 
the side. 

Everybody connected with night 
work knows the importance of good 
lighting. Good lighting will keep your 
operator from careening off the end 
of a fill. He’ll see other equipment and 
helpers, and avoid collisions. Proper 
illumination will afford safer travel- 
ing on bumpy or rutty jobs and haul 
areas. 


Watch Those Parts 


Like’ his brother in the factory, 
the man in the field must always re- 
member the machine itself can be 
dangerous Keep those hands 
away from cable, sheaves and other 
exposed, moving parts; be careful of 
loose clothing, waiting to drop into 
moving parts when you lean over! 

In turning clutches to make adjust- 
ments, be doubly aware of the position 
of your hands and fingers. Use a 
bar of suitable length to twist clutch 
spiders. Stay wide-awake when tight- 
ening or loosening lock nuts and set 
screws. Do not, under any condition, 
engage the steering clutch when do- 
ing such work. 

It’s nice to have other fellows 
around, particularly if the operation 
might be a bit dangerous. If others 
aren’t about when you undertake such 
work, wait! Or somebody may have 
to “undertake” you. 

Never stand directly in front of a 
tire holding up a heavy load, or when 
you are filling it with air. That lock- 
ing ring is not a part of the rim; 
even if the ring did miss you, a 
frontal blast from a blow-out could 
really muss you up. 


at nicht 


rking é 





When working with a helper, watch him and know his where 


abouts at all times. 


Use gloves when handling cable to prevent injury to hands. 


How Do You Tow? 


When you are towing that Scraper 
from job to job, always place a safety 
bolt in the pushbeam. This allows 
for maximum clearance of road pro- 
jections. Too, the safety bolt avoids 
possibility of the cable breaking and 
allowing the bowl and cutting edge 
to strike the ground or pavement. 

For similar reasons, be sure the 
clamps are properly placed when you 
tie two pieces of cable together. Im- 
properly clamped cable is a danger 
source for everyone within a wide 
radius. 


Stop That Engine 


Going to make a Power Control 
Unit clutch adjustment? Then stop 
your tractor engine first! When 
working on the Power Control Unit, 
one is apt to forget that inside the 
case certain parts are moving if the 
flywheel clutch is engaged while the 
motor is running. The only way to 
be safe is to stop that motor. 

The same thing is true when thread- 
ing Power Control Unit cable. A 
stopped motor is always the safest 
assurance. 
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Gloves? They won’t hurt your 
hands, and they will help a lot—par- 
ticularly when you are removing 
worn, broken-strand cable. Even new 
cable can put severe burns on bare 
hands. 

Keep your machine clean and you 
won’t break your neck by slipping on 
greasy deck plates or steps choked 
with mud. Bottles, rags, etc., thrown 
beside the seat, can dislodge and jam 
steering linkage. 


Safety on Cranes 


The Crane, even in the earth mov- 
ing field, is a funny bird. If you 
don’t keep it secure, you can count on 
your load swinging while you travel. 
Further recommendation: keep your 
load as low as possible, and travel 
slowly. 

Despite the obvious danger, you’d 
be surprised at the number of people 
who walk under suspended Crane 
loads! The results, of course, are 
sometimes pretty “flat.” 


Two Goals 


Above all, remember this final, 
highly important safety rule—horse- 
play and earthmoving work just will 


When stopping and leaving tractor, lower Dozer biade to 


dare rnit 
ine ground 


Always block up under Scraper or Dozer bowl. When re 
placing blades place blocks under apron arms. 


not mix. Leave horseplay to the 
horses! 

Earthmoving, despite the forego- 
ing, is far from the world’s most dan- 
gerous occupation. But, with the 
world of today and tomorrow calling 
for more earthmoving than ever be- 
fore, we must remember that safety, 
for us, has two goals: It is huamane— 
and it is the sign of every good op- 
erator, and his sensible, economical 
contractor. 

“A little care and you'll live another 
day. 

“A little carelessness and there 
goes all your days!” 





Strip Film Illustrates 
Earthmoving Safety Points 

“Safe Earthmoving,” a strip sound 
film dedicated to safe earthmoving 
practices, furnished the illustrations 
accompanying this timely article. 
Like this story, the film is dedicated 
to the welfare of construction men. 
It is not directed to the safe opera- 
tion of any particular make of equip- 
ment. The film is available for free 
loan, both domestic and _ export, 
through LeTourneau dealers every- 
where. ' 





Care and Repair 
in Shop and Field 
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~ GULF QUALITY PRODUCTS 
AND FINE SERVICE 


are helping us beat the schedule 
on this rush job” 


- - says Superintendent John Crockett 








“We're getting top performance from every piece of equipment... 


and our maintenance costs are very low” 


“Our fine operating record on this rush airport job 
is further proof to us that Gulf quality lubricants and 
fuels insure efficient and economical equipment 
performance,” says Superintendent John Crockett 
of R. B. Tyler Co., Inc.* “And thanks to Gulf’s excel- 
lent service, we always have a good supply of their 
products on hand to meet our requirements.” 

There’s a double squeeze today on America’s 
construction men—every job is marked rush, and 
new equipment and spare parts are hard to get. So 
these are the orders of the day on every construc- 
tion project: make equipment operate more effi- 
ciently, last longer! 

Heres how to get effective help in carrying out 
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these orders on your jobs: Call in a Gulf Service 
Engineer and ask him to prescribe the proper type 
and grade of lubricants and fuels for each piece of 
equipment you are using. From Gulf's complete 
line, he will select lubricants that provide maximum 
protection to your equipment under every operat- 
ing condition. And, he will recommend fuels that 
insure top-notch equipment performance. Write or 
phone your nearest Gulf office today. 


GULF GULF OIL CORPORATION 
GULF REFINING COMPANY 


GULF BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 








Modern Crates Protect Motors, 
Save Labor 


HILE the Minnesota highway 
WY ceparement does most of its 

equipment repairs in sixteen 
scattered district shops, it has found 
it desirable to centralize a consider- 
able volume of motor overhaul in the 
headquarters shop at St. Paul. Some- 
times motors are brought in by truck, 
sometimes by rail. In both cases the 
loading, unloading and handling of 
motors used to be a troublesome and 
labor consuming job, and not infre- 
quently engines were damaged in the 
process due to poor crating. 

Today motors and other units move 
in and out of the shop with noticeable 
ease, thanks to a fine job of “crating 
engineering.” Crates for various 
makes and sizes of motors have been 
designed and built to scientific prin- 
ciples. Every crate has four rounded 
handles for carrying when empty, lo- 
cated the proper height off the floor 
to facilitate lifting and give good bal- 
ance. Crates are of sturdy oak con- 
struction, held together with screws 
instead of nails and equipped with 
angle-iron mounting brackets on 
which the motors are bolted. A typ- 
ical crate design is shown in the ac- 
companying figure. 

Crates used in sending new motors 
into the field or to district shops are 
used whenever possible to bring in a 
motor for overhaul on the return trip. 
Each crate leaving the central shop 
with an overhauled motor bears a tag 
which gives the overhaul number, dis- 
trict office charge, etc. 

Before the war crates were miade 
of new select oak lumber, but of late 
serviceable crates have been made 
from salvaged lumber. 

C. L. Motl is Minnesota state main- 
tenance engineer. 























(Upper left): Sturdy hardwood crates pro- 
tect motors shipped in and out of the state 
highway shop at St. Paul, Minn. 
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0G" Flo? Frame Seat” (Left): Framing details for typical crate 
2'x8"Cros3 Support to carry motor cradle 
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Overhauling Navy Equipment 
for Overseas Duty 


Eastern repair depot geared to handle 50 to 
100 carloads of construction material per week 


tion work has eased off at home, 

huge quantities of Navy-owned 
construction machinery, tools, supplies 
and materials have been funneled 
through the nearest of three repair 
depots. 

These plants are located in Cali- 
fornia, Oklahoma and Rhode Island. 
Their purpose is to recondition and 
reclassify equipment needed on ad- 
vance base work by the Seabees. 
They handle not only tractors, scrap- 
ers, graders, shovels and such, but 
everything from decompression cham- 
bers and divers’ suits to coat hangers 
and cotterpins. Excepting trucks and 
other automotive equipment, that is. 
Those go to the Navy’s district trans- 
portation officers for disposal. 

Something of the size of the Navy’s 
job and the way the task is organized 
can be gained from the following 
“quick trip” through the depot at 
Lonsdale, Rhode Island. This depot, 
under the Bureau of Yards and Docks, 
is being operated under a cost-plus- 
fixed-fee contract. The plant occu- 
pies a group of old brick textile mill 
buildings and 35 acres of yard area. 


T: recent months as Navy construc- 


Quick Organization 


As we began an inspection tour the 
officer-in-charge, who by the way 
came out of the Mississippi state high- 
way department, explained, “We’ve 
only been in full swing a few months. 
We came here in June and began busi- 
ness with a chair, a desk, a phone, 
several good key men from contractor 
outfits, and two carloads of parts. 
The first month an average of eight- 
een carloads of machinery and mate- 
rials a day rolled in on us. In this 
early stage we rounded up and in- 
staNed Navy-owned shop equipment, 
converted buildings, took on and broke 
in new workers and ‘felt our way.’” 

By August the machinery and ma- 
terials were coming in a flood—98 
cars of them the week of August 18. 
Up to the week of November 20, 853 
carloads or 19,400 tons had been re- 
ceived, and over 2,100 major units 
were on hand that week including 112 
tractors. 

Three main shop divisions have 
been set up; one for small equipment, 
one for tractors and allied units, and 
one for shovels and cranes. The sec- 
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tion called on to handle the greatest 
complexity of items is the small equip- 
ment section, housed in the basement 
of a 100 x 1,000-ft. 3-story mill build- 
ing. _All units and parts which will 
not overload the old floor are brought 
by elevator to the first and second 
floors above the basement. In this 
4%-acre space the arrivals are re- 
ceived, checked, classified as to prob- 
able type of re-assignment and put in 
inventory. 


Parts Handling 


Parts go to groups of bins, there 
being a bin section for each make and 
model of machine, with bins in each 
section numbered serially. About 60 
per cent of the parts required in over- 
hauling are received from surplus or 
salvage stock from completed con- 
struction jobs. Remaining necessary 
parts are purchased through commer- 
cial channels. 

Even with the Navy’s high prior- 
ity there is often a delay in securing 
certain parts, and one of the first 
things as each unit is inspected is to 
list the replacement needs and begin 
procurement. 


Floor Space Marked Off 


Most of the two big floors, how- 
ever, is marked off into areas for the 
orderly storage of hundreds of items 
—light plants, carbide lights, pumps, 
tires, vibrators, table saws, jackham- 
mers, wire rope, manila rope, tar- 
paulin, electrical cable, plumbing sup- 
plies, wheelbarrows, etc., etc. 

Naturally the floor area is ar- 
ranged for flexibility, as the inventory 
of any one unit changes constantly. 

On the main floor are several ship- 
ping and crating centers, each 
equipped with table saws. Crates are 
built around each unit or shipping 
order; no attempt has been made to 
standardize or prefabricate crates be- 
cause of the variety of units handled. 


Heavy Storage in Basement 


Next on our tour is the basement. 
An area of perhaps 100x200 ft. is 
used for storage of heavy parts from 
all departments—such as crawler 
sprockets, heavy compressors and 
spare engines. 


This leaves more than an acre of 
space for the small-equipment shop 
rooms. These include a welding shop, 
where 8 to 10 welders are going full 
blast behind a partition; a small 
blacksmith shop with two forges (busy 
retempering small hand tools) ; a long 
line for overhauling small motors; a 
separate room for carburetor and elec- 
trical work. 

Two men do nothing but overhaul 
light plants, two specialize exclusively 
in air tools, one or two each are on 
batteries and radiators. Otherwise 
there isn’t much specialization; the 
men have to be able to tackle most 
everything. One metalizing unit has 
been installed. 

Still farther on is the machine shop, 
where twenty or so lathes, milling 
machines, drill presses and other mod- 
ern units have been assembled—all 
right from field shops on big Navy 
construction jobs that have been com- 
pleted. 

“Our problem here,” said the of- 
ficer-in-charge, “is to come within 
necessary tolerances for each task and 
still slam out a lot of work.” One 
foreman, having had machine-tool 
training, for example, has a tendency 
to do a Rolls Royce job in installing 
new pins in a clam bucket. 


In the basement of the “main” 
building also is a master tool room, 


used as a feeder for a small-tool room. 


in each shop. A brass-check system 
is used in charging out small tools. 
“Leave your brass for tools” is the 
saying. 

Four warehouse jeeps and 16 trail- 
ers of various sizes, plus hand push 
trucks, do the transporting in this big 
building. Some of the trailers were 
assembled from salvage parts. The 
building elevator is powered by a 
steam hoist converted to compressed 
air. 


Tractor and Crane Shops 


The tractor shop consists ofea 3- 
story 100x60 ft. building with all 
floors above the ground floor knocked 
out and timber trusses installed to sup- 
port the roof. Units are brought in 
under their own power or on a heavy- 
duty yard trailer (consisting of a 
Euclid power unit hooked up with a 
flat-bed). A mobile crane has done 
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the heavy lifting during overhauls 
pending installation of a shop-manu- 
factured overhead crane. Eight units 
can be overhauled at once. 

The crane shop is another 3-story- 
high room, 50x80 ft., arrayed with 
a long work bench along one side and 
space for four or five overhauls. Over- 
hauling of excavators requires con- 
siderable space to “set the stuff,” 
since here as in all other overhauling 
throughout the depot, every part is 
torn down and inspected. The Navy’s 
G. I. overhaul is really 100 per cent. 
This policy is considered especially 
important for overseas shipments, for 
obvious reasons. For example, a crane 
which had run only 100 hours was 
completely torn down. Sure enough, 
several hidden parts had been worn 
seriously due to neglect of lubrication 
by a green operator. 

A power and boiler house, a small 
building which houses a modern trac- 
tor track puller and bolt turning unit, 
a new steam cleaning room and a 
paint shop round out the scene. 


Standard Parts for Overseas 


Machines destined for overseas 
must have only standard, interchange- 
able parts. Use of metalized or 
welded parts and other salvage work 
is confined to units that will stay in 
this country. 

“We get everything here,” said my 
escort, pointing to a big consignment 
of tractor rollers. The funny “off 
brand” look that caught my eye was 
due to the fact that these rollers had 
been cast by some contractor worried 
over the parts shortage. Received 
rough-cast, these rollers were ma- 
chined down, to be kept on hand for 
emergency. 

All overhauled machines are run 
for a day or two to break them in. 
Graders and scrapers are given thor- 
ough test runs. 

Cleanliness here is a watchword, 
kept alive in the interest of efficiency, 
accuracy and safety. All floor space 
is swept frequently and the mechanic 
who develops sloppy housekeeping 
habits is quickly noticeable. Tools 
can’t “lie around” and disassembled 
parts are required to be stacked or 
clustered in the absence of bins. 
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(Continued from page 78) 
Comprising only about 1% of the 
nation’s road mileage, nevertheless 
the existing roads conforming near- 
est to the proposed system in 1941 
carried 17% of all rural motor traf- 
fic. And created nearly all the con- 
gestion! No wonder the Post 
prophesies that 30,000 miles of new 
expressways will transform our en- 
tire 3,000,000 mile system. In Boy- 
den Sparkes’ words, “something 
that is certain to pay off handsome- 











ly for generations . . . something 
which will start us rebuilding our 
nation.” 

“Where do I come in?” each of 
us asks as we study this plan. 


Will local and state road work 
take a back seat? Not at all. Heal- 
ing the nation’s traffic sore spots by 
a priority inter-regional program 
will accelerate overall auto and 
truck use, stimulate all road work, 
leave cities free to continue local 
and arterial street development. 

Cities and towns off this system? 
None are completely “off.” It would 
skirt near a remarkable percentage 


of places, reach part way toward 
every hamlet. 

In transmitting it to the Presi- 
dent, General Fleming wisely re- 
minded that there is imperative 
need for “large expenditures to re- 
pair the deterioration now in prog- 
ress and eliminate critical deficien- 
cies on other roads of national 
importance .. .” and not limit Fed- 
eral assistance to an inter-regional 
system. 

The big value of this report is 
that it spotlights the particularly 
urgent municipal part of the post- 
war road job. 





The World's Largest Builder 
of Earth Moving Equipment 


On any problem affecting smoother, more 
economical operation and maintenance of 
moving parts, put it up to RBC Roller 
Bearings. 


‘JETOURNEAU USES 
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ROLLER BEARINGS 


Call them road building behemoths, 
mechanical mammoths or what you 
will, these LeTourneau Tournapulls 
(the largest is Model A6 above) are 
finely balanced pieces of machinery 
that depend on precision-made RBC 
Roller Bearings for frictionless op- 
eration of the reverse gear and case 
group. They are also used almost 
exclusively in sheave applications on 
their Carryall Scrapers, Bulldozers, 
Angledozers, Pushdozers, Cranes and 
Rooters. 


ROLLER BEARING COMPANY of AMERICA 


TRENTON 
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Power Mower Maintenance and Repair 


HE Iowa State Highway Com- 

{ mission owns 258 tractor-type 

highway mowers scattered over 
99 counties and operated on approxi- 
mately 9,200 miles of primary roads. 
The practices and experiences of the 
Iowa State Highway Commission as 
related to this article are by no means 
an exact standard to follow, for poli- 
cies and practices vary in all depart- 
ments operating power highway 
mowers. 

However, in the operation of any 
type of equipment, certain cardinal 
principles should be observed. Since 
this paper deals with power mowers, 
we will confine ourselves to this sea- 
sonal equipment and consider the two 
phases of their operation and repair: 

1. Maintenance care and repair 
during the operating season. 

2. General overhaul and repair 
during the off season. 

In considering the first phase, 
proper care of the units is of great 
importance. For successful operation, 
preventive maintenance is in order 
at all times. It is essential that the 
operator assigned to the unit be thor- 





By LeROY BROWN 


ee” and Equipment Engineer, lowa State 
ighway Commission, Ames, la. 


oughly familiar with it. His knowl- 
edge of the power unit and its pos- 
sibilities must be complete. 


Fundamental Rules of Care 


The mower attachment, while sim- 
ple in construction, can only operate 
efficiently if certain fundamental 
rules are followed. Alignment of 
guards, proper knife register, good 
sections and correct lead are rules the 
operator should observe to get 100% 
performance. 

He should familiarize himself with 
the road sections to which he is as- 
signed so that he can avoid striking 
obstructions and dropping into gullies 
and ditches. Both accidents are re- 
sponsible for serious damages to the 
power mower. 

Correct operating practices and 
knowledge of the machine will pre- 
vent major breakdowns and lessen de- 
lays during the operating season. 
Cutting bar parts, guards and sec- 





Scene in the central shop of the Wayne County (Mich.) highway commission where a full- 
time lawn mower repair specialist a in huge winter overhauling of the county's 
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tions will of necessity have to be 
replaced during the mowing season. 

The second phase in the operation 
of this type of equipment is the gen- 
eral overhaul and repair during the 
off-season. 


Check at Season End 


Due to the difficulty experienced in 
securing replacement parts, we have 
advocated checking over this type of 
equipment immediately after the 
mowing season and placing orders for 
repair parts that will be required. 

The Iowa Highway Commission op- 
erates a major repair shop and 
central stores at Ames. In addition, 
repair work is handled by field me- 
chanics in the majority of garages in 
the 99 counties. 

When mowers are ready for genera! 
overhaul, they are inspected by travel- 
ing mechanics, four of whom operate 
in the state under instructions from 
the central office. This inspection is 
made in conjunction with the field 
mechanics and a decision as to needed 
repairs is made. 

Generally speaking, the majority of 
the overhaul is taken care of in the 
local shops, with the exception of 
motors and transmissions that need 
considerable work. The local shop 
does not have the facilities or the 
mechanics the time for this work. 

Such units are sent to the central 
shop at Ames whenever feasible. All 
old parts on the mower attachment 
are reconditioned by welding, brush- 
ing, etc. Care is exercised to keep all 
repairs standard so that any replace- 
ments during the operating season 
will fit. 

When parts require rebuilding and 
the local shop cannot handle it, re- 
placement parts are furnished from 
Ames and the old parts are returned 
to the major shop, reconditioned and 
put into stock for use on some other 
unit. 

The various steps in repair neces- 
sarily vary with the condition of the 
unit at the close of the operating sea- 
son. The type of repair is governed 
by the condition of the parts and the 
ingenuity of the mechanics. 
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Welding Truck Frame 


When welding a break in a truck 
frame channel, reminds “The P. & H. 
Weld,” patch plates the full depth of 
the channel sides should be welded 
across the break. But only the top 
and bottom edges should be welded. 
Be sure to leave the ends unwelded; 
it makes a stronger job. 

















Agitator Tank Helps Remove Motor Varnish 


A problem in every road equipment 
repair shop is that of cleaning old 
engines of heavy accumulations of 
“varnish” or lubricating-oil deposits. 
At the Minnesota state highway head- 
quarters shop at St. Paul, superin- 
tendent Dwight Hayden and his boys 
tried out many different cleaning 
compounds, none satisfactory, until 
they finally found heated Oakite paint 
stripper to be effective. 
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To help do a thorough cleaning job, 
a special agitator tank was designed 
with the aid of an engineer from the 
local gas company. This tank holds 
250 gallons or 5 barrels of water- 
Oakite mixture and is large enough 
to accommodate a fairly large engine 
casting or part. A gas burner heats 
water which circulates through tubes 
inside the tank and arranged along 


one side. The presence of the heated 
pipes or coils causes a gentle circular 
convection current in the tankful of 
hot cleaning solution. The procedure 
is to set the part to be cleaned into 
the tank, and fill tank just above the 
coils, turn on the heat and let the 
part “cook” for 20 to 30 minutes. 

A transfer pump empties the so- 
lution to another tank for storage 
when not in use or when the treat- 
ment tank needs cleaning. This tank 
has given good service for five or six 
years. 


TRANSITS and LEVELS 


We will buy or trade in old Transits, 
Levels, Alidades, etc. Send instruments for 
valuation. 

Write for new Catalogue RS-9! of En- 
gineering Instruments, Engineering Field 
Equipment and Drafting Room Supplies, _ 


WARREN-KNIGHT CO. 
Me § Ste nq Transits & Levels 
136 N. 12th St., Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


Specify 
WGB CLAROFIERS 


for Servicing Without Tools 


Bottle-tight but dead-easy to open, 
WGB Clarofiers keep oil amber clear 
with the minimum of cost and trou- 
ble. They’re strong, simple, and per- 
manent. No tools are needed to refill. 
They save wear and replacement 
of parts. 


And Low-Cost Refills 


After thousands of miles, the first 
clouding of the oil simply calls for 
a new, throw-away, non-metal refill 
which inserts and removes easily, 
costs less than an oil change, and 
takes practically no time. Investi- 
gate WGB for lowest upkeep! 


This free book de- 
scribes low-cost oil 
clarofying for all vehi- 
cles, explains its prin- 
ciples and operation, 
lists the many engines 
on which WG8 is 
standard. Free on re- 
quest. Write today. 


WGB 


OIL CLARIFIER, INC. 
KINGSTON, N. Y. 
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Rebuilding Tractor Grouser Cleats 


A short economical method of repairing worn tractor grouser cleats, using spe- 





cial shape manganese nickel steel applicator (filler) bars to save welding time 


ECAUSE of the _ continued 
B shortage of replacement parts, 

the importance of salvaging old 
and worn equipment can not be over- 
emphasized. Many tractor owners 
who formerly bought new tractor 
shoes are now rebuilding worn-down 
grousers and are well satisfied with 
the results. Worn grousers on tractor 
shoes causes the tractor to slip and 
slide, thereby causing loss of traction 
which results in increased cost of 
operation. 


The tractor shoe is usually high- 
carbon or special-alloy steel and can 
easily be repaired by electric welding. 
There are several methods of rebuild- 
ing these grousers, one of which will 
be described in this article. The old 
method was to deposit one layer of 
weld metal on another until the 
grouser was rebuilt to its original 
size. However, this proved so slow 
and expensive that an applicator bar 
was developed to take the place of a 
greater part of the weld metal, thus 
reducing the cost and also making a 
much neater job. 

Five special wedge-shaped manga- 
nese-nickel steel applicator bars are 
made expressly for this purpose. They 
conform to the original shape of the 
grouser, being thicker at the base and 
tapering at the top as shown in the 
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No. 100 No. 150 No. 200 No. 250 No. 300 


cross sections as listed below: 


Est. 

Wt. Lbs. 

Section Top Bottom Height Per Ft. 
 ) ree 1/8” 3/8” 7/8” -96 
No. Bs 46000 1/4” 9/16” 15/16” 1.29 
No. 200....... 5/16” 6/8” 1-5/16" 2.02 
No. Eiscecbes 5/16” 6/8” 1-3/4" 2.79 
eer 7/16” 3/4” 1-7/16" 2.63 


These special-shaped cars are pro- 
duced in five sizes to fit different sized 
grouser shoes, and inasmuch as these 
applicator bars are manganese-nickel 
steel they will work-harden under im- 
pact and abrasion to 500 to 550 
brinell, thereby giving much longer 
wear than the original cleat on the 
tractor shoe. A lot depends on the 
amount that has been worn off of the 
grouser, as well as the size of the 
tractor, as to the size bar to be used. 
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By J. CURTIS FORD 


Welding oo sety Siaites Co., 
ewark, x 


These bars run in mill lengths of 16 
to 20 ft. and have to be flame-cut to 
the width of the shoe, which ranges 
from 12 to 24 in. 
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If the pins and bushings of the 
shoes do not need replacing, there is 
no need to take the shoes off the trac- 
tor to repair them, since the bar can 
easily be welded on as the shoes come 
into position. It is first welded on one 
side as it comes up the back of the 
tractor (Fig. 1). The other side is 
welded as the shoe comes down the 
front of the tractor (Fig. 2). This al- 
lows a flat welding position which 
gives the best results when welding 
with manganese - nickel - steel elec- 
trodes. 

The first thing to do is to determine 
the size of the bar needed. This can 
be done by determining the amount of 
the original grouser that has been 
worn off. For instance, say about 
1% in. of the grouser is worn down, 
and the thickness of the worn grouser 
at this stage is % in. Then the size 
of bar needed would be 1% in. in 
height with the %-in. base and taper- 
ing to 5/16 in. at the top of the bar. 
This would put the grouser back to 
its original height. 


Best Rod Type 


The best type of electrode used for 
this purpose, is a bare or coated man- 
ganese-nickel-steel electrode which 
has a very high tensile strength, and 
since the success of the job depends 











FIGURE “2. 








entirely on the ability of the weld de- 
posit to hold the bar on the shoe, it is 
most important to use the best ma- 
terial available. 

The worn down grouser need not 
be prepared in any way, other than 
seeing that the parent metal is clean 
from rust and dirt. Even though the 
grouser has worn off more on the 
ends, it is not necessary to square it 
off with a torch; this merely increases 
the cost of the job. 


Attaching the Bar 


When attaching the bar, see that it 
is tack-welded at both ends and in 
the middle, at about % in. off the 
parent metal. This allows good pene- 
tration of the weld metal. Also, do 
not tack it on straight but at a 
slight angle to allow for the weld de- 
posit to pull the bar straight as it 
contracts (Fig. 3). Only one heavy 
bead of welding on each side is neces- 
sary to hold the bar on, although some 
welders prefer to have two beads on 
each side for added safety. 

It is most important to weld a 
short, heavy deposit, puddling it by 
weaving the electrode in a half-cir- 
cular movement. Never weld more 
than one-half of an electrode at a 
time, and peen immediately after it 
has been deposited, while still hot. 
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FIGURE “3. 








This relieves the stress brought 
about by the contraction of the weld 
metal as it cools. The heavy weld 
deposit gives the maximum strength 
and keeps it from cracking, which 
will sometimes happen on a long thin 
welding bead, when welding with 
manganese-nickel steel electrodes. 

After the bar has been welded on, 
the ends should be tapered toward 
the center, at an angle of about 30 
degrees with the vertical. 

The welding time required to re- 
build the grouser cleats of a Cater- 
pillar RD-7 tractor, is about 20 hours. 
The amount of welding rod needed 
for this sized tractor is approximately 
70 pounds, equivalent to about one 
pound per shoe. Grousers rebuilt in 
this manner will last at least twice as 





long as new grousers. Much valuable 
time is saved by not having to wait 
for new parts and the repair cost is 
only one half to two thirds the cost 
of new shoes. By keeping the grous- 
ers rebuilt to their original size and 
shape much strain and wear is saved 
on all of the tractor parts. 
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Compressor Data on Mountain 
Road Jobs 
The part that compressed-air tools 
and portable air-compressors play in 
mountain trail building today is 
shown by the following figures from 
the Compressed Air Institute, termi- 

nal tower, Cleveland. 

1. Cutting away of 25,000 cu. yd. 
of solid rock on a mountain trail. 
The terrain was extremely rough and 
much of the drilling for purposes of 
blasting had to be done with the 
drillers tied to trees along the moun- 
tain side. To drill all the holes needed 
for blasting, slightly over 3,000 hours 
of compressor operation was needed. 
Something over 50,000 ft. of drilling 
was accomplished during this time, 
with modern air-operated rock drills 
weighing less than 50 pounds. 

The portable compressor used cre- 
ating up to 100 lb. pressure, con- 
sumed about $850 in gasoline, and 
$125 in oil. Labor was about $5,000. 
Including all costs—repairs, fuel, la- 
bor as well as incidentals and equip- 


ment depreciation—the drilling was 
done at about 12 cents a foot. 

2. Another road job involving 40,- 
000 cu. yd. of solid rock. One of the 
cuts was 65 ft. high at the peak 
and 250 ft. long; total of 4,229 cu. 
yd. of gneiss. Drilling and blasting 
completed in 26 days, using two port- 
able compressors of 210 cu. ft. capac- 
ity with four rock drills. The down 
holes on this job averaged 12 feet 
deep, while the horizontal holes aver- 
aged 10 feet. 4680 feet of hole was 
drilled. 


Lubricating Dipper Handle, 
Racking and Pinions 


“Timely Tips for the Dragline, 
Shovel. and Crane Operator,” pub- 
lished by Lima Locomotive Works, 
Lima, Ohio, reminds the dipper han- 
dle is exposed to all kinds of weather 
and dust and dirt; therefore it should 
be given special attention. Always 
keep dipper handle, racking and 
pinions well coated with gear com- 
pound or heavy black oil, depending 
upon working conditions. When ma- 
chine is working in a sandy loca- 
tion, use a heavy black oil. Sand 
will not stick to a handle coated with 
heavy oil as readily as when coated 
with gear compound. If gear com- 
pound is used, heat it and apply with 
a brush for best results. 





This nice job armoring this bucket to reduce wear was done by 
welders in the California division of highways’ shop at Sacramento 
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— Pumps that Exceed Their Promises 


The only pumps that, for years. 
have been individually tested 
and certified for vacuum, ca- 
pacity. pressure and regularly 
exceed their guaranteed per-. 
formance — with up to 5 times 
faster 100% automatic priming, 
high capacity under adverse 
conditions, thousands of hours 
of extra service. Self-cleaning 
shells, replaceable liners, long- 
est life seal, oversize shafts — 
for high pressures, continuous 
heavy service. 

Att SIZES, 
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Sales — Rentals — Service in Over 100 Cities 


THE JAEGER MACHINE CO., 223 Dublin Ave., pa 2 Ohio 
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ALUABLE suggestions on the 
\ care and maintenance of front- to 
end shovels are given by P. H. H 
Lash, chief demonstrator for The fe 
Frark G. Hough Co., Libertyville, re 
Ill. The following excerpts are of Ww 
wide interest to users of construction fir 
equipment: of 
Checking New Machine. The endur- stl 
ance and service of a front-end shovel loc 
depend largely on its start in life. In pa 
our experience, most frequent trouble tio 
source is failure to prepare machine mé 
properly before it is- put to work. or 
Too mary operators think brand fac 
new equipment is all “ready to go.” 
Adjustments are often necessary, 7 
and if these are neglected, the opera- fiv 
tor may have grief later on. Upon Ke 
receiving a new machine, check it un 
throughout. Check cables to make vig 
sure the bucket is raising evenly, and ne¢ 
that cable clamps are tight. Check mit 
the oil level in the reservoir, see that slo 
you have a good grade of SAE-10 firs 
oil in the hydraulic system. Hard-facing bucket edges increases life pla 
Lubrication. Thoroughly lubricate Greasing Period. The army engi- hydraulic systems pump and valve inv 
the machine, making sure that the neers’ greasing period is 8 hours in- are built with close tolerances. They of 
pump shaft bearing and all of the stead of one day because the equip- require better care than your auto- hal 
sheaves are greased. Oil the cam- ment in wartime operations may work inobile. The oil should be drained Sor 
shafts and cams that release the for 24 hours or more at a stretch. every 300 working hours and entire to 
bucket latches and coat the guide- Consequently, the crew finishing an system flushed with kerosene. Do not anc 
frame sides, wear strips in front of 8-hour shift lubricates all points indi- use a heavier oil at any time than wit 
the guide frame and the booms where cated for “once-a-day lubrication.” At specified. gin 
they enter the side tube with a good conclusion of second 8-hour shift the Avoiding Oil Pump Trouble. When- by 
grade of grease for external use such crew going off duty lubricates all ever you get a noisy pump, there are of 
as used on the sticks of dipper-stick “once-a-day” points, and any “two- two things wrong. Intake oil line spe 
shovels. day” points that may be shown, This to pump is plugged, sometimes caused on 
It would be well to follow the is carried out through multiples of by the intake hose collapsing, but in 
standardization of oils, greases and eight to the equivalent of the period most cases, traced to pieces of paper, A 
oiling periods developed by the Corps when the equipment should receive a old rags or sludge in the system, or lane 
of Engineers for war fronts. Variety general overhaul. In civilian applica- proper oil level in the reservoir has olis 
of lubricants must be limited, so list tions, when operating over 8 hours not been maintained. Check level beer 
has been cut to ten—three general- per day, it is well to adapt the army’s daily. mis: 
purpose greases, three engine oils system. Hoisting Cables. Watch cables con- oak 
(SAE 10-30-50), an oil for the lubri- Tightening Up. Check all the cap- stantly for wear and keep them ad- will 
cation of chain, wire rope, etc., a screws, bolts and nuts on the entire justed so that the bucket is level when 
wheel-bearing gr ease, and two univer- unit. Be sure they are all tight and raised. It is good practice to replace 
sal gear lubricants, SAE 90-80. Oils none have been lost in transit the cable as soon as you notice that A 
and greases of this type are easier to : the fine strands are beginning to viad 
obtain today than less demanded types. Hydraulic System. On high quality break, otherwise the worn cable will been 
i break when you are transporting or al 
¢ lifting a load, causing possible dam- 
bent Sctaya i- Mero hr ore se a 
Job Layout. There is a proper way allot 
THE TIME iS NOW! to lay out the job for tractor shovels theix 
For speedy, wartime emergency especially the crawler type. It is a m 
rE tacts” SAR peor practice to push or crowd any- fe 
GANAL you can meet every requirement S as! hg Abele eat span 
for efficient, fast, durable repair welding. ground. If working against a high 
bank, as in a gravel pit, materials as st 
ort should be loosened with explosives to 
> keep it running down to the grade. Mi 
a STULZ-SICKLES (0 If you have a high bank to take down, or rr 
. and room available, the best place to ways 
NEWARK.N.J. start is on the top. Take it down in bridg 
6 to 12 in. levels over entire area. natu 
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Twenty-one proposed post-war con- 
struction projects calling for $27,000,- 
000 expenditure have been submitted 
to the PRA by the Ohio Division of 
Highways. To be financed on a 50-50 
federal-state basis, these projects rep- 
resent about a seventh of the program 
which the state is in a position to 
finance on this basis. About 135 miles 
of road is involved, mostly on the 
strategic network. Plans include re- 
location to speed up traffic, with by- 
passes around congested business sec- 
tions of some communities, replace- 
ment of obsolete bridges, and salvage 
or reconstruction of worn-out sur- 


faces. 
o . * 


Expenditure of $12,500,000 over a 
five-year period is contemplated by 
Kent County (Grand Rapids), Mich., 
under a post-war plan being pushed 
vigorously by Otto H. Hess, engi- 
neer-manager of the county road com- 
mission. With a “Blue Prints Now” 
slogan, it is believed to be one of the 
first counties to take definite post-war 
planning steps. Road. improvements 
involved total 580 miles, or a third 
of all county roads, including about 
half the -present black-top mileage. 
Some 60 miles of hard-surfacing is 
to be widened. Over 185 new bridges 
and 8 grade separations are included, 
with 42 bridges to be remodeled. En- 
gineering plans to be 15 per cent done 
by end of 1944, 50 per cent by end 
of 1945. This county recently has 
spent only about $400,000 annually 
on new construction. 

7 * ~ 


A project for construction of a 4- 
lane divided highway between Annap- 
olis and Washington, D. C., has 
been presented to the Maryland Com- 
mission on Post-War Construction 
and Development. The first section 
will by-pass the center of Annapolis. 


* * * 


A $44,055,000 post-war bridge and 
viaduct program for Chicago has 
been formulated by Stephen Michuda, 
city bridge engineer. Nine projects 
totaling $15,155,000 have been author- 
ized by the city council and money 
allotted from the motor fuel tax for 
their completion. With plans ready 
for starting work within 30 days, 
these structures include bridges at 
State street near the “loop” and other 
spans over the Chicago river as well 
as street grade crossing eliminations. 

* . + 

Massachusetts is planning to build 
or rebuild about 450 miles of high- 
ways after the war, along with 150 
bridges. Because of the metropolitan 
nature of these many projects, costs 


Developments on Post-War Front 


will run $50,000 to $350,000 per mile, 
according to commissioner Herman A. 
MacDonald at a recent post-war con- 
ference. The Boston Arterial Artery 
will cost $5,000,000 a mile. Bridges 
will cost from $10,000 to $1,500,000 
each, bringing the total post-war esti- 
mate to $150,000,000. 

* ¢ « 


New Jersey cities are contemplat- 


ing post-war work that will cost more’ 


than 105 million dollars, according 
to Walter R. Darby, commissioner of 
municipal accounts. Mr. Darby re- 
cently questionnaired N. J. towns and 
cities which among other facts re- 
port that about 60 per cent post-war 
work would be financed by municipal- 
ities upon their own credit. 
* * * 

A tentative program of $208,000,- 
00 for construction work covering 
a 6-year period following the war 
has been formulated by the State 
Highway Department of Louisiana. 
During 1944 it is expected to spend 
$433,280 as follows in preparing for 
this program: Advance engineering, 
$100,000; investigations, $133,280; 
surveys, plans and estimates, 
$200,000. 


99 
California Post-War Projects 


Among the major advance engi- 
neering projects approved by PRA in 
California are: Four projects involv- 
ing completion of Bayshore Freeway 
from the San Francisco-Oakland Bay 
Bridge on the west side of San Fran- 
cisco Bay via San Mateo, Redwood 
City, Moffett Field and San Jose to 
connect with present route southeast 
of San Jose. Plans for nine miles of 
this route are already completed by 
the state and the new work covers 42 
miles. 

A new limited access highway 
from a point on High Street in Oak- 
land along the east shore of San 
Francisco Bay to connect with the 
proposed Bayshore Freeway north of 
San Jose. This new route, 33 miles 
long, will be known as the Eastshore 
Freeway and will bypass congested 
urban and industrial areas. 

Four projects for development of a 
freeway from near Universal City 
through the business section of Los 
Angeles southeasterly to Irvine. 
Length 45.5 miles. 

Three projects for a freeway from 
the east end of Oakland-San Fran- 
cisco Bay Bridge through Oakland 
and Richmond to Carquinez Bridge. 
Length 18.6 miles. 





suicide. 


to speed up postwar plans. 


cratic control. 





The Job Ahead 


By ROBERT MOSES 


Park Commissioner of the City of New York 
(From the New York Herald-Tribune) 

Every city needs public repairs and improvements. The time to do 
the work is right after the war when it will contribute to the relief 
of unemployment. And the time to plan is now. 

To get this job done, we must dismiss the protests of two types of 
extremists: the starry-eyed planrers who insist upon revolutionary 
changes, and the stick-in-the-mud standpatters who want to do nothing. 

The starry-eyed planners, academic economists and bird-bath archi- 
tects are the ones who talk of moving our cities into the suburbs, or 
planning entirely new commurities starting from scratch. That is utter 
nonsense. Cities die of dry rot and anemia, but they don’t commit 


The starndpatters claim they can employ everybody after the war 
without government help, if government will only give them a free hand. 
With the reactionaries are certain civil-service forces who don’t like to 
have their routine disturbed or their snail’s pace accelerated in order 


Of course public works are no substitute for private business. We 
are more than ever dependent upon our irdustrialists and contractors 
to retool and expand when war production ends. But this will take time, 
and we must not depend on them too much. 

Peace cannot immediately usher in an age of new production on such 
a vast scale that everyore will be employed automatically. It would be 
a pity if private industry’s splendid war record were spoiled by over- 
confidence. Only the fullest cooperation of the government, industry and 
labor can tide us over the critical period of demobilization. 

There is another obstacle in our path—the opposition of domestic 
isolationists who insist that states and municipalities roll their own in 
financing postwar public works. It can’t be done because they simply 
can’t afford it. The task is to get federal aid without federal bureau- 


Unless we grasp these facts in time, we shall head straight into 
another wasteful and disillusioning relief program. 
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LaPlant-Choate's New Dozer 

Outstanding among the new earth- 
moving equipment units being intro- 
duced by LaPlant-Choate Manufactur- 


in. forward or backward at top and 
bottom. In addition it can be held in 
straight bulldozing position. The 
blade can also be raised 45 in. above 


through a simple screw jack mechan- 
ism operated by a rachet lever. The 





the ground line and dropped 6 ft. be- 
low ground level. In raising a power- 
ful lift is developed. Cable operated. 


ing Co., Inc., of Cedar Rapids, Ia., as 
a part of its post-war program, is the 
“Adjustadozer.” This is a new type 
of dozer designed so its blade may be 
tilted in four positions—16 in. up or 
down at either end of blade and 3% 


The backward and forward tilting 
of the blade is a special feature of 


this machine. The blade is adjusted § 2djusting mechanism is equipped with 


regulating gauges which indicate 
blade position—an exclusive feature. 
They simplify and remove guesswork 
in adjusting blade, and make it pos- 
sible for one person to completely ad- 
just one side of the machine before 
going to the other side to make a 
final adjustment. 

Various blade positions enable the 
“Adjustadozer” to perform a wide 
variety of earthmoving jobs—opening 
shallow “V” ditches and doing hillside 
work; working in different kinds of 
material; leveling. Tilting the top 
forward, for example, enables the ma- 
chine to do a better job of leveling as 
the cutting edge will not dig in but is 
pushed over the loose earth. When 
the top is tilted backward, the cutting 
edge will penetrate very hard mate- 
rial and presents a sharp edge to any 
obstruction. The unit is designed for 
mounting on — D-7 tractor. 


High-Speed Military Tractor 
By Allis-Chalmers 


How Uncle Sam’s big guns will get 
to Berlin was revealed with an- 
nouncement of a radically new type 
high-speed artillery tractor developed 
by the Tractor Division of Allis- 
Chalmers Manufacturing Company in 





BODIES and HOISTS 
LIKE THESE 


by HERCULES... 


are giving maximum service 
with minimum expense, day 
after day, on the home front. 


“Victory is our business”, and 
our war production is playing 
an important part in bringing 
victory nearer; but production 
for essential civilian use is also 
important, and we’re able to 
make quick deliveries on many 
types of Hercules Hydraulic 
Hoists and Bodies to you. 





Meseuies High Dumper 
Power up, Power down 


‘| See your Hercules Distributor, 
or send inquiries direct to us. 


2 HERCULES 


STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
GALION, OHIO 


pr 


cooperation with U. S. Army Ord- 
nance, 

An 18-ton tank-type tractor, of- 
ficially an M-4 Prime Mover, the new 
unit besides hauling heavy artillery 
carries the gun crew, initial ammu- 
nition and a caliber .50 machine gun. 

A closely guarded military secret 
until now, this tractor has already 
seen front-line action. 

It incorporates the latest automo- 
tive engineering developments as well 


Hercules Braced Side Rub Rail Body Hercules 6-Batch Coal Body as innovations in design and opera- 
tion. 
atta A ii i RR: RE REIN ea 
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New Clam Bucket 


After extensive field tests, The C. 
S. Johnson Company of Champaign, 
Illinois, have announced a new all- 
welded clamshell bucket. It includes a 
renewable manganese steel lip to pro- 
vide long wear. Closing sheaves are 
equipped with needle bearings, pro- 











































































































tected against dirt and moisture by a 
special synthetic rubber seal. To pro- 
long rope life, sheaves are of large 
diameter and guide sheaves have been 
substituted for guide rollers. Subject 
to required government authorization, 
general-purpose and also rehandling 
buckets are immediately available in 
sizes % to 2% yd., heavy digging buc- 
kets to 1% yd. 


v 
New Fire or Crash Truck 


The Army crash truck shown in 
the accompanying illustration, which 
is an example of the conversion of 
peace-time equipment to war use, is 
now being built by several manufac- 
turers of trucks and fire equipment. 
It is used at airfields to smother in 
record time the flames resulting from 
crash landings of aircraft and util- 
izes the latest developments in hy- 
draulies. 





Army Crash Truck in Operation 


In actual use, the pump on this 
truck delivers water from its 1,000 
gal. tank at the rate of 300 gal. per 
minute and at three times the pres- 
sure of ordinary fire engines. Such 
terrific pressure produces a dense fog 








An Important Message to 


Technical Men 





The war has carried the manufacturing 
age to a new peak! Production demands 
have created technical problems the like 
of which the world has never seen be- 
fore! The services of engineers are at a 
premium. Especially the services of one 
particular class—executive engineers— 
engineers with business training; engineers 
who can “run the show.” 


In these critical times, the nation needs 
engineers of executive ability now, today 
—not five, or ten years from now! The 
shortage of such men is acute—even 
more acute than that of skilled produc- 
tion workers. And company heads, aware 
of this situation, are offering high rewards 
to engineers who have the necessary 
training in industrial management. 


Golden Opportunity 
for Engineers 


In this new era, the engineer with 
vision and foresight has a golden oppor- 
tunity. He will realize that out of today’s 
tremendous production battles will 
emerge technical men who not only will 
play a major role in winning the war, 
but who also will be firmly entrenched in 
keyexecutive positions when peacecomes. 


However, before the engineer can take 
over executive responsibilities, he must 
acquire knowledge of the other divisions 
of business—of marketing, accounting 
and finance. He has of necessity a vast 
amount of technical training and expe- 
rience. But in order to grasp the oppor- 
tunities that present themselves today— 
to assume leadership on the production 
front—he must a/so have an understand- 
ing of practical business principles and 
methods. 

The Alexander Hamilton Institute’s in- 
tensive executive training can give you 
this essential business training to sup- 
plement your technical skill. 





FREE help for engineers 


Ever since the war began, there has been an 
eagouslly heavy demand on the part of our 
technically-trained subscribers for the Insti- 
tute’s special guide on “How to Prepare an 
Engineering Report’. Extra copies of this 


practical, helpful 72-page Guide are now 
available and, for a limited time only, will 

sent free to all technical men who use the 
coupon at the right. 














134,000 men on the operating side of 
business have enrolled for this training. 
More than 37,500 are technical men— 
engineers, chemists, metallurgists—many 
of whom are today heads of our huge 
war industries. 

This training appeals to engineers be- 
cause it gives them access to the thinking 
and experience of the country’s great 
business minds. It is especially valuable 
to such men because it is basic, not spe- 
cialized—broad in scope, providing a 
thorough groundwork in the fundamen- 
tals underlying a// business. It covers the 
principles that every top executive must 
understand. It applies to all types of in- 
dustrial organizations, because all types 
of organizations are based on these same 
fundamentals. 


Business and‘ Industrial 
Leaders Contribute 


The Institute’s training plan has the en- 
dorsement of leading industrialists and 
business men. And it is only because 
these high-ranking executives recognize 
its value and give their cooperation that 
such a plan is possible. Among those 
who contribute to the Course are such 
men as Frederick W. Pickard, Vice 
President and Director, E. I. DuPont de 
Nemours & Co.; Thomas J. Watson, 
President, International Business Ma- 
chines Corp.; James D. Mooney, Presi- 
dent, General Motors Overseas Corp.; 
Clifton Slusser, Vice President, Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Co. and Colby M. 
Chester, Chairman of the Board, General 
Foods Corp. 


Send for 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” 


The facts about the Institute’s plan and 
what it can do for you are printed in the 
64-page book, “Forging Ahead in Busi- 
ness”. This book in its own right is well 
worth your reading. It might almost be 
called a handbook of business training. 
It is a book you will -be glad to have in 
your library, and it will be sent to you 
without cost. Simply fill in and mail the 
attached coupon foday. 





Alexander Hamilton Institute 

Dept. 92, 73 West 23rd Street, New York, N. Y. 
In Canada, 54 Wellington St., West, Toronto, Ont. 
Please mail me a copy of the 64-page book— 
“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS” and alsoa 
copy of “HOW TO PREPARE AN ENGINEER- 
ING REPORT,” both without cost. 


PRRs 4 a5 00 Jnbheeds cokeavesntdaen $0sbese cccce 
Pinnes AMEN « 066k doc cccdccccnsadeueh Sebse 
aa kindintnccedisccscashbeertbeneneren eco 
Home Address...... Ognutweses 00ds cadnaccused » 
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which, when distributed through the 


turret guns, simply blasts away the 
flames and smoke. 

By installing the Hercules split- 
shaft power takeoff in the drive 
shaft of this crash truck, Army En- 
gineers found that the full power of 
the truck motor could readily be 
transmitted to the pumps, thus elim- 
inating the need for a special motor, 
and much and weight were 
saved. 


space 


v 


AMSCO "Missing Link" for 
Dragline Chain 


Issuance of U. S. Patent (2,287,293) 
to John O’Fallon Clark for a dragline 
chain repair link records a contribu- 
tion to the performance of dragline 
bucket chain, according to engineers 
of American Manganese Steel Divi- 
sion, American Brake Shoe Co. Clark 





— wo 


originally introduced manganese steel 
bucket chain; which though very dur- 
able of course breaks occasionally un- 


der excessive stress. 

Closing or repair links (“missing 
links”), have been in use for years; 
but the Clark replacement links enable 
quick field repairs and insure a tightly 
held joint. For larger chain, (1%4” to 
2%” section) having the longer pitch 
lengths, the “Clark” link (M-91), is 
recommended. The halves, with inter- 
locking lugs, are secured by four 
rivets to produce a tight joint. 








R890 





For smaller chain (%” to 1%”), the 
“J-C Link” (R-890) is more adaptable. 
In it, tapered ends fit closely into 
grooves in the opposing half link, and 
the two halves are joined together by 
a single rivet through the joined 
center lugs. The center bar or stud 
prevents the kinking that might lead 
to destructive jerks in operating. 


Simplex Hydraulic Jacks 


Templeton, Kenly & Co., Chicago, 
has. added tandem-pump, Simplex 30 


sr 30HJ—capacity 30 tons; low height 
; hydraulic lift 7"; weight 65 pounds 


and 50-ton hydraulic jacks to its line. 
Up to this time, a 20-ton capacity was 
the largest hydraulic jack made by 
this company. Recommended where 
cranes are not available, these hy- 
draulics have high and low speed 
pumps, operated singly or in unison. 

The base is made of special-an- 
alysis solid steel bar stock. 





GRUENDLER CRAFTSMANSHIP 


Employed by U.S.A. in the WAR EFFORT 


For Access Road and Air Base Construction 


PORTABLE CRUSHERS 


Proper Size Aggregates-on the Job 





chs 
“td 


THE BYERS CRANE 
YOU'D LIKE TO HAVE 
IS HANDLING SUPPLIES 
AND MATERIALS IN 
AMERICA’S SHIPYARDS 


Balanced, Non-Tipping. Expertly de- 
signed to meet your exact require- 
ments in proper size aggregates— 
larger capacity and quick mobility to 
and from job. 


GRUENDLER 
ENGINEERS 


On the job to help you in 
any way, NOW and for your 
Post War Plans. Blue Prints 
or Practical Suggestions sent 
—No obligation. 


ote 


= 


Four Wheel Maintenance 
JAW CRUSHER with 
Power Unit 


Ts 125 


= 
va 











U'rite for. 
Bulletins and 
Illustrated 
Catalog No. 601 


s— 
wie 


In the meantime, owners of 
current and older models 
of Byers shovels and 
cranes may depend on 
Byers Parts Service to help 
them keep present equip- 
ment working steadily 
and satisfactorily. 


=" 
va 





WHEN THE WAR IS WON 


Byers will offer you new, improved, faster 
mobile cranes and shovels for peacetime jobs. 


GRUENDLER CRUSHER & PULVERIZER CO. 
PLANT ond MAIN OFFICE — 2915-17 N. MARKET + ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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ASPHALT 


for 
HIGHWAY WIDENING AND MAINTENANCE 


As an emergency measure, highway widening can provide 
adequate capacity for handling traffic increa by 
defense activity. This saves the delay and expense of con- 
structing new roads which may or may not be required 
in normal times. 

Asphalt construction offers the fastest and simplest 
method of getting results. Not only can it use local aggre- 
gates, but Asphelt caa be laid with little interference 
to traffic. 

Wherever Standard Oil Asphalt products are sold, there 
is an Asphalt representative who can give you full infor- 
mation about these and other uses of Asphalt. Write . . . 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY (indiana) 
910 SOUTH MICHIGAN AVENUE, CHICAGO 





















A booster hoist under ANY TYPE 


OF BODY spells SAVINGS 





IT’S QUICKER, 
EASIER, CHEAPER 












with the ST. PAUL 
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Norgahnize Your Snow Plows 
for the Battle Ahead! 


ORGAHN 


SNOW PLOW 


SPECIALTIES 


are designed to increase snow plow efficiency. For best 
results use all three. 


® MOLDBOARD GLAZE 


Tested and used by Corps of Engineers to (1) reduce 

friction of snow to moldboard; (2) prevent snow from 

sticking to moldboard; (3) protect plowing surface 
- during idle periods. 


® WINGSLIDE COMPOUND 


For upright wingslides. Provides lubrication which does 
not mix with snow or water to form “sludge.” 


@ HYDRAULIC FLUID 


Special low-cold test fluid designed to withstand high 
pressures found in snow plow hydraulic systems. 


Write for Complete Data 


NORGAHN COMPANY 


WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


Snow Plow Specialties 





BOOSTER HOIST 


What kind of load can the St.Paul 
Booster Hoist dump for you... 
scrap iron? Castings? Logs? 
Lumber? Many loads formerly 
unloaded by slow handwork 
methods are now dumped by the 
St.Paul Booster Hoist. Saves 
time! Saves money! Your 
platform or stake body can be con- 
verted. 


Please write us giving particulars 
of the essential work you’d like 
to use our Booster Hoist for and 
the equipment now being used. 


BUY AN EXTRA BOND! 


ST.PAUL HYDRAULIC HOIST COMPANY 


2207 University Avenue, S. E. 
MINNEAPOLIS 14 MINNESOTA 
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Sullivan's New Products 


45-lb. Drill—The Sullivan L-47 is a 
new hand-held rock drill with the 
drilling speed and power of a 55-lb. 
drill and with easy holding qualities 


comparable to the average 35-lb. drill. 
Design and construction are similar 
to the Sullivan L-57. The “dual- 
valve” construction gives complete 
control of admission and cut-off of air 
to either end of the piston independ- 
ently. Wide open exhaust away from 
the operator, large oil reservoir, rub- 
ber cushioned, one-piece steel retain- 
er, shake proof throttle valve handle 
and direct-to-steel airblast for ade- 


quate hole cleaning are advantages 
which assure high efficiency and op- 
erator comfort. Ask for Bull. 87-B. 

K-81 Paving Breaker—incorporates 
“dual valve” construction (used in a 
paving breaker for the first time), 
which cushions the stroke at both ends 
of the piston and sparingly measures 
air for each forward stroke and fast 


return stroke. The “dual valve” is 
end seating for long life and efficient 
action under any conditions. Ask for 
Bulletin 87-N. 

WG-9 Compressor—The Sullivan 
“Industrial-Air” Compressor, Class 
WG-9 is designed for heavy-duty, 24- 
hour per day service in smaller indus- 


tries or for specialized needs in larger 


It is a single stage, double acting, 
water-cooled vertical unit with excep- 
tional capacity per square foot of 
floor area. Large smooth air passages 
throughout the unit assure unrestrict- 
ed air flow from intake to discharge. 

Ask for Bulletin A-43, Sullivan Ma- 
ehinery Co., Michigan City, Indiana. 





3/8 yd. and 1/2 yd. 


* 
Convertible to Standard 
Attachments 


; * 
—_— Air Controls 


— 


Dig out the facts... why MICHIGAN Mobile 
Trench Hoes speed vital trench-digging jobs . . . 
why MICHIGAN speed, mobility, low mainte- 


VALVE SEAT = 
THAR P 

Can be taken... 

for granted ' 


WISCONSIN 
Ain-Coaled ENGINES 


To provide the most satisfactory heavy-duty service 
and to reduce replacement costs to a minimum, ALL 
Wisconsin Engines are made with renewable valve seat 
inserts, made of costly chromé-nickel molybdenum al- 
loy. You have less valve grinding to do, fewer tappet 
adjustments to make...and a simple replacer-ent job. 
Just one of many “better-than-average” details of Wis- 
consin Engine construction that help to 
maintain trouble-free service schedules 
for Wisconsin-powered_ equipment. 





twrm i 





nance costs pay one Write for Bulletin E. 


ISCONSIN MOTOR 


Corporation Tk 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN, U. S. A. 
ilders of Heavy-Duty Air-Cooled Engines 
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‘Of those immortal dead who 
live again 

‘n minds made better by their 
presence.” 





















EDWARD E. STALEY, 72, board chair- 
man of The Baker Manufacturing 
Company, died Dec. 23 in Spring- 
field, Ill., after 
an illness of sev- 
eral years. Be- 
fore associating 
with Baker, Mr. 
Staley was active 
in the mercantile 
business and a 
pioneer figure in 
auto manufac- 
ture. He became 
secretary of 
Baker in 1917, 
president in 1919, 
and chairman in 
1940, being succeeded as president by 
his son, W. C. Staley. 

Under the leadership of E. E. 
Staley, The Baker Manufacturing 
Company attained a prominent place 























Edward E. Staley 












among the manufacturers of bull- 


dozers, construction equipment and 
snow plows. 
v 
WILLIAM. G. IRWIN, nationally 


prominent industrialist, financier and 
philanthropist and one of the key 
figures in the development of this 
country’s diesel engine industry, died 
in Indianapolis, at 77. Mr. Irwin’s 
part in the development of the high 
speed diesel engine 
forms an interest- 
ing chapter in a 
remarkable and va- 
ried career. 


During the last 
war, in 1918, Mr. 
Irwin had in his 
employ a chauffeur 
whose ambition it 
was to develop a 
high-speed diesel 
engine for trucks, 
buses, small boats and other small 
mobile equipment. Out of associa- 
tion with this young man, Clessie L. 
Cummins, grew the Cummins Engine 
Company, Columbus, Ohio, which Mr. 
Cummins today heads as president, 
Mr. Irwin having been board chair- 
man until his death. Although pre- 
ferring to remain in the background, 
Mr. Irwin, as board chairman, was 
continuously active in the company, 





William G. Irwin 
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constantly adding to its facilities. Mr. 
Irwin was also president of a large 
bank and starch manufacturing firm, 
and officer or director of a dozen en- 
terprises including utilities, railroads, 
packing plants, insurance companies 
and textile mills. 


WALTER A. Roam, founder and 
chairman of Bates and Rogers Con- 
struction Corp., Chicago, died Jan 4 
after a brief illness at age 76. An 
outstanding figure in construction cir- 
cles for 43 years, Mr. Rogers through 
his firm built many large projects 
throughout the country. Among these 
were army cantonments, ordnance 
plants, dams, power plants, tunnels, 
bridges and railway improvements. 
During the past year the company 
held extensive bridge contracts on the 
Alaska Highway. 

Mr. Rogers’ broad interests were re- 
flected in his trusteeship of George 
Williams College, and membership in 
other religious and educational or- 
ganizations as well as in engineering 
society affairs. 


WILLIAM J. GALLAGHER, one of the 
best known road contractors in west- 
ern New York, died Jan. 3 in Medina, 
N. Y., after a short illness. He en- 
tered the construction business in 
1912. Since that time he has con- 
structed over 300 miles of highway. 
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Your Hercules Roller 


x © 










adjust regularly ... 
when needed. 
“good rolling” . . 








is Worthy of | 
GOOD MAINTENANCE 


Preventive maintenance, the checking for break-downs 
before they happen, is the best wartime “tonic” for 
your Hercules Ironeroller. Clean, lubricate, inspect and 
make minor repairs immediately 
Good maintenance means continued 
. and to always be sure of a “good 
rolling” job, roll out the Hercules! 


THE HERCULES COMPANY 
Marion, Ohio 








Modernize Old Asphalt Plants 


by installing the 


Fluidometer 
peutomatiec 
LIQUID 


METERING 
SYSTEM 


—Insures Accuracy and 
Uniformity—Adaptable 
to All Types of Plants. 


| Saves Time and Material 
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@ The FLUIDOMETER is a simple, dependable, completely non- 
manual metering system which eliminates false tare, human errors, 
injuries and occupational disease hazards incidental to the han- 
dling of hot bituminous cement. With a Fluidometer, a push 
button replaces the weighing bucket routine. When the button is 
pushed, the Fluidometer delivers the predetermined quantity, then 
automatically resets for the next delivery. Or it may be operated 
automatically by the time lock. Paving mixtures are held to pre- 
cise limits of uniformity—time and operating costs are saved. 
Accuracy proved in years of service. Adaptable to all types of 
plants. Write for descriptive literature. 

HETHERINGTON & BERNER INC., Indianapolis 7, Ind. 
















From Cedar Rapids comes an unusual story of patriotism. As a memorial to a fellow 
worker, Louis M. Parks, missing in action since January 28, 


D. A. Howard has been made pres- 
ident and general manager of the 
Huber Manufacturing Company, M»- 
rion, O., to fill va- 
cancy left by death i 
of E. J. Schroeter. 

Mr. Howard joined 
Huber in 1924 as 
treasurer, in 1929 
was made secre- 
tary-treasurer and 
a director, and in 
January, 1943, be- 
came vice - presi- 
dent and general 
manager, D. A. Howard 


Marion Steam Shovel Company, 
Marion, Ohio, announces appointment 
of Walter N. Westland as Sales Man- 
ager. 

Mr. Westland, 
an M.L.T. civil 
graduate, joined 
Marion in 1925, 
and has been New 
England __ district 
manager since 
1932. Recently he 
also has conducted 


1943, the 1,000 men. and Washington con- 


women of the lowa Manufacturing Company built on their own donated time a complete tacts, where he 
25 cu. yd. rock crushing and screening plant and presented it to their government. The worked closely 
workers knew the daily capacity of the manufacturing concern to be one unit; so on with the varices 


Sunday, December 19, all were on hand to construct one additional plant as a 100%, gift. 
At the end of eight hours the job was done. 


Government offices. Walter N. Westland 








15 Seconds 
to load or 


dump it. 








Brocka — "MENT & MFG. CO 
TENNESSEE 

















with Brooks LOAD LUGGER 


mounted on the chassis 


Road builders, construction engineers and con- 
tractors .. . you need this time-saving profit- 
making MATERIAL HANDLING UNIT on your 
1944 jobs. Ideal for highway work, quarrying 
operations, snow removal, sewer laying and 
general hauling . . . wherever loading is done 
by hand labor. 
Write for Catalog No. 44 


Distributors in all Principal Cities 
50! Davenport Road 
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Use 5 to 10 
"bodies" to 


each unit. 
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BEN-HUR TRAILER ENGINEERING applied to your post- 
war plans may show you many new uses for handy trailer 
units—to move tools to the job, to mount vital machine 
units, carry supplies and materials, or 

for mobile service units. 

Take advantage of Ben-Hur's trailer 

designing experience. Write for our 

data sheet to aid your post-war 

planning. 


BEN-GIGmm si 


BEN- yi4 8. ¥+- UFACTURING CO. 
ilies kee 12, Wisconsin 


— “We 


cs 





SPEEDY umoavine 


and REHANDLING 


The world has been amazed at the unprecedented speed 
at which our troops are landed and casualties evacuated 
to hospitals. 

Impressive too, is the remarkable speed with which 
Owen Buckets operate—taking capacity grabs of mate- 
rial quickly and discharging them speedily—handling 
great yardage at lowest cost. 


THE OWEN BUCKET CO. 


Breakwater Avenue Cleveland, Ohio 
Branches: New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Berkeley, Cal. 


WEN ee oe 





Stilley Now LeTourneau's Chief 
Field Engineer 

Howard L. Stilley, veteran em- 
ployee of R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., 
Peoria, Ill., has been promoted to 
chief field engi- 

neer. He suc- 

ceeds Ken. F. 

Park, resigned to 
join the Cater- 

pillar Tractor Co. 


Mr. Stilley, 
who studied at 
Chicago Techni- 
eal College, 
joined LeTour- 
neau in 1936 
after spending H. L. Stilley 
six years with the Illinois State High- 
way Division. In 1937, when the Le- 
Tourneau field engineering depart- 
ment was organized with Mr. Park 
as chief, Mr. Stilley became his as- 
sistant. In February, 1940, Mr. Stilley 
was made assistant West Coast man- 
ager, district representative and field 
engineer for R. G. LeTourneau, Inc., 
with offices at the Stockton, Calif., 
headquarters of the earth moving ma- 
chinery firm. 

Mr. Stilley remained at Stockton 
until recently. He is already fulfill- 


ing his new duties in the Peoria Le- Seventeen years, millions of tons of 


Tourneau headquarters. material! A long sentence on any- 
e body’s rock pile, but its the history of 


W. H. Hammond, vice president and 
director of branches, Gar Wood In- 
dustries, Inc., Detroit, has assigned 


Ross Miller to the hoist and body 
sales department for the duration, 
Mr. Miller becoming the new service 


“General Ironguts,’” first shovel ever 
built by The General Excavator Co., 
Marion, Ohio. This No. 1 General 
still is a long way from a “pension”; 
in fact, has stepped up its capacity, 
according to a General bulletin, av- 


eraged 300 tons daily at the Scioto 
Lime and Stone Co., Delaware, Ohio. 
Converted from a % yd. to % yd., it 
recently sent out twenty 3%4-ton truck 
loads in 65 minutes. 

Anybody else a “case example” to 
beat this? 


manager and also is in charge of 
production scheduling of hoist and 
body service parts. W. H. Lingner is 
Mr. Miller’s assistant. 

v 


Paul C. Van Zandt, Consulting En- 
gineer, has retired after 13 years 
with Universal Atlas Cement Com- 
pany, United States Steel Corpora- 
tion Subsidiary. He joined the Com- 
pany in 1930 as Assistant to the Pres- 
ident and subsequently became Vice 
President—Operating and Engineer- 
ing—which position he held until 
September 3, 1942, when he became 
consulting engineer with headquar- 
ters at Chicago. . For more than forty 
years Mr. Van Zandt has engaged in 
the design and installation of cement 
plant machinery in the United States, 
Canada, Mexico, Cuba, Japan and 
China. He was chairman of the 
Technical Coordinating Committee of 
the Portland Cement Association. 





“Old Ironguts," the first shovel ever built 
by General Excavator Co. 





INROGERS TRAILERS 


ETTING there “fustest with the mostest” as one early 
American General aptly phrased it, is battle strategy that 
really conquers! 
In the lightning speed of mechanized warfare tanks ride 
“Pick-A-Back” to battle on ROGERS TRAILERS so their fight- 
ing capacity is unimpaired. Special ROGERS TRAILERS re- 
treive disabled tanks so they can be repaired and rushed into 
» builds em battle again. 

PERFORMANCE ROGERS TRAILERS are doing a real war job at home and 
sells ‘em abroad. New models which will be available to industry when 
war contracts are completed will be even better-engineered 

and more efficient than their predecessors. 


ROGERS BROS. CORPORATION 
ALBION 


PENNA. 
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Sauerman Scraper hauls sand from 
hill to feed two asphalt mixing 
plants. One man runs the machine. 
Fuel cost is 40c per hour. 
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In about 100 working days, this 
900-ft. span, I'/, cu. yd. Saverman 
Slackline Cableway removed 40,- 
000 tons of loose rock impeding a 
spillway and piled the spoil sev- 
eral hundred feet back from edge 
of stream. 


SAUERMAN 


588 S. CLINTON ST. 






















dig, haul & dump 


.... for a few cents per yard! 


Where materials are to be moved distances of several 
hundred feet or more, a SAUERMAN Drag Scraper or 
Cableway can cut the cost per cubic yard to a low 
figure because it is able to dig, haul and place the ma- 
terial in a continuous, straightline operation, doing away 
with the expense of rehandling. The operation is smooth 
and rapid, producing large yardage with moderate ex- 
penditure of power. 


The first cost of a SAUERMAN Machine is reasonable, 
maintenance amounts to very little, and the simplicity 
of operation makes it possible to place the control of 
even the largest installation in the hands of one op- 
erator. Moreover, the machine is very flexible, hence 
it is easy to adapt it to the exact needs of different jobs. 


GET THIS USEFUL BOOKLET... 


Typical examples of pit and bank excavation, reservoir 
cleaning. moving blasted ore, deep dredging, stock- 
piling and reclaiming, etc., are illustrated in the 
Sauerman catalog. A copy of this booklet is yours for 
the asking. 


BROS, Inc. 


CHICAGO 7, ILLINOIS 
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to do so. 






100% for Victory. 
















Root V-type and Oneway 


Truck Snow Plows 
helped to keep war indus- 
tries, Army Camps and Air- 
ports open and will continue 


Root has enlisted for the 
duration and is now running 


ROOT SPRING 
SCRAPER CO. 


Kalamazoo, Michigan 


Builders of Truck Maintenance 
Equipment for more than 50 Yrs. 


WHO VISIT, BALTIMORE 


Baltimore is knee-deep in war! Surrounded by war 
production industries . . . located near the 
Washington scene . . . Baltimore has become 

a focal point of wartime activities. 

This has created problems . . . problems 
that you can help to solve. Make your 
reservation in advance . . . cancel it 
promptly if you cannot use it .. . 
be patient if the service is not 
as smooth and speedy as in 

pre-war times. 

As Americans we are 
proud we have these 
problems . . as hotel- 

men we ask your 
indulgence. 


have 





700 rooms — 
each with 
radio, tub and 


THE shower. 
LORD BALTIMORE 


¥ HOTEL 


BALTIMORE-1 * MARYLAND 
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Park Made Manager Sales 
Development Division of 
Caterpillar 
Kenneth F. Park, Assoc. M. Am, 
Soc. C. E., has been appointed man- 
ager of the Sales Development Di- 
vision of the Cater- 
pillar Tractor Co. 
Mr. Park, a lead- 
ing authority on 
earthmoving, has 
been _ associated 
with the heavy 
machinery busi- 
ness in the capac- 
ity of earthmover 





or equipment man 
since 1926. 


In 1933 he joined the R. G. 
LeTourneau organization as adver- 
tising and sales promotion man- 
R. G. LeTourneau organization as ad- 
vertising and sales promotion man- 
ager, also doing field engineering and 
photographic work, later becoming 
Chief Field Engineer, which position 
he held until his resignation. Most 
of his time was spent in the field, 
acting as consultant on engineering 
problems. 

Mr. Park is an author of one of 
the Army manuals, “Principles of 
Modern Excavation and Equipment,” 
as well as numerous other articles on 
construction and earth moving for 
trade journals. He has also done con- 
siderable lecture work for the U. S. 
Army instructing officers in current 
methods of earthmoving and construc- 
tion. He also developed a pocket-size 
device for estimating earthmoving 
yardages, costs, times, and distances. 


v 
New GM Diesel Division 

The plant at Grand Rapids, Mich., 
now operated by the Saginaw Steer- 
ing Gear Division of General Motors, 
will be a permanent post-war indus- 
try. It will become an independent 
division of General Motors known as 
the Diesel Equipment Division. It will 
manufacture injectors for all General 
Motors Diesel engines. Manufacture 
of carbines, the present work of the 
Grand Rapids plant, will continue 
with injector manufacture until the 
carbine program is completed. C. F. 
Runchey, manager of the Grand 
Rapids plant, will become general 
manager of the new division. C. W. 
Truxwell, of the engineering staff of 
the Detroit Diesel Engine Division of 
General Motors at Detroit, will be- 
come chief engineer of the Diesel 
Equipment Division and will bring 
with him from Detroit a staff of tech- 
nical and production men. Plans for 
the new division require post-war 
construction to meet special problems. 


Kenneth F. Park 
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“HOW TO PUMP IT.” A new cat- 
alog by this title has been issued on 
the Rex pump line. It gives complete 
facts on mechanical parts and con- 
struction of pumps, how they operate, 
what they will do, with specifications 
and capacity charts to aid in pump 
selection. Covers pumps ranging from 
3,000 to 150,000 gal. per hour capac- 
ity. Write Chain Belt Company, 1600 
West Spruce St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


v 

“CONSTRUCTION OF CON- 
CRETE PAVEMENT IN COLD 
WEATHER.” Concrete Information 
Sheet HB-3, second edition, Portland 
Cement Association, this bulletin pre- 
sents up-to-date recommendations on 
preparation of subgrade, treatment of 
frozen subgrade, concrete production, 
heating of materials, placement and 
after-protection of the slab; also spec- 
ifications. Free on request to the As- 
sociation, 33 West Grand Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 


v 

PORTABLE GAS - ELECTRIC 
SETS. A new 40-p. engineering man- 
ual on portable gas-electric generator 





plants has just been published by 
Master Vibrator Company, Dayton, 
Ohio. It includes simplified explana- 
tion of: power factor; load factor; 
mixed loads; power calculations and 
other vital data in language engineers 
and laymen alike can readily under- 
stand. Profusely illustrated, with 
photographs, drawings, diagrams and 
tables; catalog data on Master Vibra- 
tor equipment. Write Department of 
Information, Master Vibrator Com- 
pany, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


v 


“MANGANESE STEEL—TOUGH- 
EST STEEL KNOWN” FOR THE 
CONSTRUCTION INDUSTRY.” 
This 32-page booklet shows how and 
why manganese steel helps reduce 
construction costs, by cutting replace- 
ments of such items as chains, 
sheaves, wheels, shovel buckets, dip- 
per teeth, crawlers, pump parts, and 
hundreds of other parts and units. 
Describe extensive research. Ask for 
bulletin 1143-CI, American Mangan- 
ese Steel Division, American Brake 
Shoe Company, Chicago Heights, Ill. 
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NEW BAKER DOZER CATALOG. 
The Baker Manufacturing Company, 
Springfield, Ill. has recently pub- 
lished Condensed Catalog 839, show- 
ing its line of hydraulic bulldozers 
and gradebuilders as standardized on 
a wartime basis. 

Baker hydraulic bulldozers, prior ta 
the war, were available with two 





ee 


"Wartime" moldboard for Baker Bulldozer, 
which combines straight and curved boxed 
and excavator moldboards 


types of moldboards for each model 
of tractor—a boxed end moldboard 
for excavating work, and the regular 
high moldboard type for leveling, 
spreading, piling, back-filling and 
other earth-moving jobs. These two 
types have been combined in a single 
moldboard shown in accompanying 
illustration which combines all func- 
tions. A broader range of application 
is thus embodied in one unit. 











ated by driver of cab, 
be thrown out of action. Flink 


up to I" 
Does not limit use of truck for 


WICO SALES 


Ilinois 


TULSA MACHINERY CO. 
Tulsa, Okla, 




















For SEAL COATING and 
ICE CONTROL “ fowermen 


The FLINK Spreader 


The Flink self-feeding spreader is strictly a one-man outfit. Oper- 


who can throw spreader into action as he 
rapidly approaches, crosses and leaves intersection. Then it can 

spreads forward or backward, full 
width of street, or less than half width. Handles sand, cinders, etc., 
in size, wet or dry, spreading evenly up to 35° width. 
er purposes as Flink spreader fits 
on end as a tail gate. Positive agitation 
spreader will pay for itself many times over 
saved, in extra yardage covered and reduction of complaints. 


jhe FLINK C 


For particulars write our nearest representative: 


G. W. CLEMENTS 
3050 Freemont St., 
Columbus 4, Ohio 


the first year in labor 


2924 N. Western, Chicago 18, 


WISCONSIN OIL & EQUIPMENT CO. 
34 Park Ave., Oshkosh, Wis. 





For speedy 
heating of 
tar and 
asphalt— 


no bridging. Flink 


STREATOR, 
e,  MLINOIS 





H. C. JORDAN 
Irvington, Ky. , 





Use this CONNERY oil-burning Patrol Patch- 
ing Heater on the small job and this CON- 





3900 North Second Sr 
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CONNERY’S 


HEATING KETTLE 












NERY oil- 
burning kettle 
for large-quun- 
tity production. 


Write for catalog 
showing ovr full 
line of tar and as- 
phalt heating ket- 
tles, spraying at- 
tachments, pouring 
pets, etc. 





CONNERY CONSTRUCTION Co. 


Philadelphia, Pa 





















EXCEPTIONAL BARGAINS 
[IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT 
FOR SALE: 


44C Barber-Greene Ditcher. 

10S Koehring Mixer on 2 Pneumatic 
Tires. 

4” Rex Self Priming Pump—Gasoline 


Power. 
FOR RENT: 
522 Barber-Greene Pneumatic Tired 
Bucket Loader—Gasoline Power. 


PAUL L. MATCHETTE COMPANY 


Baclusive Distribusters fer Barber-Creene Co. 


Missouri — Kansas — Oklahoma 
20 West 9th Street, Kansas City, Mo. 














EQUIPMENT WANTED 





Equipment Wanted 


3 yard Diesel Dragline 80 to 100’ boom 
2 yard Diesel shovel 
% yard shovel 
Bulldozer 
3—10 ton dump trucks 
Box 51, Roads and Streets 
330 South Wells Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 





Equipment Wanted 


All types contractors’ equipment; espe- 
cially 75-A and B Lorain shovels, % yard 
dragiines and shovels; 3 ton CH & E rol- 
‘ers; Euclid dump trucks; Caterpillar front 
and loaders and bulldozers. State age, con- 
dition, serial numbers, lowest cash price. 

Charles M. snesresn Company 
Tel. Edison 1010 
19930 Detroit Road Rocky River, Ohio 





Equipment Wanted 

RD-8 Caterpillar tractor and 
State age, condition, price, etc. 
Oak Construction Co. 
220 E. 7th St. Royal Oak, Michigan 


RD-7 or 
bulldozer. 








THAW CULVERTS AND HYDRANTS 
WITH AN AEROIL 


No. 98 Portable Steam Thawer “<> 


A nandy steam piem with a detachable thawing 
torch. Used by leading Highway Departments for 


Culvert Thawing. Special Culvert Nozzle (10 ft. 
available. Send for WINTER CATALOG No. 234- 
including Concrete Heaters, Portable Coil Water 
Heaters, Thawing Torches, Ground Thewers, Sela- 
manders, Tar and Asphalt Heaters, etc. 


1917-1944—27 YEARS OF SERVICE 


AEROItL BURNER CO 
5? PARK AVE WEST MEW YORK WN. J 


Hn ? ‘ € hhtcueten, ar ra ‘ 
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POSITION WANTED 





Position Wanted 

A young or energetic middle aged man 
experienced in Construction Machinery 
Sales, by a responsible Road Machinery 
Manufacturer. Must have ability to direct 
a sales force and handle distributors. If 
interested write Box 50, Roads & Streets, 
330 South Wells St., Chicago 6, Ulinois, 
giving qualifications, exper:ence, refer- 
ences, age, draft status and compensation 
expected, in first response. 





Position Wanted 

Am open for a position as Supt. or 
Foreman. Have had 25 yrs. of experience 
as Foreman and Supt. on all classes of 
city and highway paving, sewers, levies, 
airports, dams. Can handle labor and 
modern eqquipment. Am past middle age, 
tut capable of getting there. Will go 
anywhere. Dependable and sober. Refer- 


ences. 
Box 52, Roads & Streets 
330 South Wells Street, Chicago 6, Ill. 





Position Wanted — Superintendent. Have 
35 years’ experience supervising and build- 
ing all phases of Federal, State, Cities and 
Counties Projects, Airports, Highways, 
Bridges. Viaducts Interceptor Sewers, 
Water Lines, Foundations and Flood Walls, 
Heavy and Light. Excavating. Familiar 
with all Government Project Construction. 
Qualification Unquestionable. 
and Estimator, Knows Cost. % 
Best of References. Address Box No. 25, 
Roads and Streets, 330 So. Wells St., Chi- 
cago 6, Ill. 





Position Wanted 
Asphalt Paving Superintendent, 32 years’ 
experience. Prefers middle west states ter- 
ritory. Box 60, Roads & Streets, 330 So. 
Wells St., Chicago 6, II. 





Asphalt Salesman to represent a manu- 
facturer of asphalts and road oils in middle 
west territory. 30 years’ experience. Box 
62, Roads and Streets, 330 So. Wells St., 
Chicago 6, Il. 





CRUSHING, SCREENING 
and WASHING UNITS 


@ Up te 2000 Tens a Day @ . 
Pare SGaroo" 
pte 








r CO 


AL ROAD MACHINLI 
ingdstion | Y 

F. H. Hopkins & Co., Ltd 

[0., Mentreal, Que., Can 





TIRE REPAIRS 
In all sizes of tractor, truck, wheelbarrow, 
passenger, or 1800x24 tires. 

An EQUA-FLEX "Sectional" repair construct- 
ed in your tire is guaranteed. Best results and 
prompt service! 

We have pre-war quality used passenger, 
truck and some farm tractor tires. 

WALLACE TIRE SERVICE, Inc. 
2320 S$. Michigan Ave. Chicago, Ill. 














For Sale 
50 Caterpillar Tractor with Hydraulic bull- 


dozer 
40 Diesel Caterpillar Tractor equipped with 
LeTourneau Angledozer 
RD6 equipped with LeTourneau Angle- 


ozer 
RD7 with double drum hoist 
Cletrac FD 80 with Austin-Western 12 yd. 


Scraper 

Model L Allis-Chalmers with 12 yd. Gar 
Wood Scraper 

TD 18 International with Austin-Western 
8 yd. Scraper 

10-20 International with Trackson Front 


End Loader 
Allis-Chalmers Model K Gar Wood Hy- 
draulic Bulldozer 
2 Austin-Western 77 Motor Patrols, 1 dual, 
1 single tandem drive, hydraulic controls 
1—Adams No. 511 Auto Patrols, Serial No. 
130, tandem dual wheels, new rubber, 
40x8 Diesel Engine, 60 HP, 14’ Blade— 
Price: $4750.00 
Allis-Chalmers Model 54 Motor Patrol 
Jaeger Model 7S Mixer 
P _¥, Model 150 % yd. Shovel, Serial No. 
4 
52B Bucyrus-Erie Diesel 2% yd. Dragline 
75A 1% yd. Lorain Shovel 
10B Bucyrus-Erie Combination 
40 Lorain Diesel Shovel (1940) 
Byers % yd. Shovel (1941) 
ee Diesel 2% yd. Dragline, 110’ 
om 
P & H Model 755 Dragline, Diesel 
% yd. Marion Electric Shovel 
P & H 10-30 Ladder-type Trencher 
Cleveland Pioneer and Baby Trencher 
1 Complete Set of Electric Tunnel Equip- 
ment 
Cedar Rapids Portable Crushing Plant, 
9 x 36 crusher, 16 x 16 rolls, powered D 
13,000 Diesel Caterpillar mounted on 
pneumatic tires 
65-ton Locomotive 
2 American Locomotives, 39 ton and 50 ton, 
side saddle boilers 
Ingersoli’s Equipment & Supply 
19930 Detroit Road, 
Rocky River 16, Ohio 











BAD GOING? Here’s the 
Truck that eats it up! 


If you need a truck 
for grading, hauling 
under the worst 
conditions, snow-re- 
moval or similar 
services you'll find 
nothing, anywhere, 
te equal a Marmon- 
Herrington AIll- 
Wheel-Drive con- 
verted Ford. Prices 
are surprisingly low, 
and operating costs 
a revelation in dol- 


lar-savings. Write for literature. 


MARMON-HERRINGTON CO., Inc. 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA, U. S. A. 
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“DUMMY JOINTS” 


Add life to a concrete road by ‘lessen- 
ing’ ruptures. They furnish means of 
expansion for the top portion of the 
paving. They should be installed at 
closer intervals transversely. Our in- 
stalling devices make installation easy. 


FLEXIBLE ROAD JOINT MACHINE CO. 


WARREN, OHIO, U. S. A. 

















SILVER 
KING 


HIGHWAY MOWER 





@ Watch out for those minor damages that might put your highway mower 
eut of action for the duration. A little extra care prevents extra wear 


and repair! ; 
If you own a Silver King, you'll see, more than ever, what it means to 


have a mowing unit ENGINEERED for the job. If you want replacement 
rts now to insure tip-top “good-as-new” performance tomorrow, write. 


We will be glad to serve you. 


MANUFACTURED BY 


THE FATE-ROOT-HEATH C0. 
PLYMOUTH, OHIO 














Eno Foundation for Highway traffic 





Hough Co. Folder 


The Frank G. Hough Company, 
Libertyville, Illinois, has just issued 
a 4-page folder describing its Pay- 
loader (1 cu. yd.) Tractor Shovel— 
Model HL. This complete unit is de- 


Books and Pamphlets Received 

“War Worker Transportation.” By 
Theodore M. Matson, director, Bu- 
reau for Street and Traffic Research, 
Yale University. Report and analyzes 
the difficulties of the job and data on 
such topics as access roads, parking 


control, Inc., Saugatuck, Conn.. 70 
pages of analysis, tables, graphs and 
conclusions based on wide statisti- 


cal study. 
Vv 


“Wartime Road Problems, No. 7; 





signed for material handling or con- and terminal facilities, staggered Use of Soil-Cement Mixtures for Base 
struction work at Airports, Army heure. ofe. Courses.” Published October, 1943, 
Camps, Ordnance Plants, Public Util- ‘ ¥ by Highway Research Board, 2101 
ities, Municipalities, Highways and al] “Planning Future Construction Constitution Ave., Washington, D. C. 
commercial plants where bulk mate- Markets” is the title of a booklet is- v 


rials must be loaded, moved or han- 
dled on a production basis. 
free on request. 


Folder 

























CANT GET ’EM UP 
tu the morntug! 


beds at all 
DEWITT OPERATED HOTELS 














Iu Cleveland Inu Columbus 
HOTEL HOLLENDEN NEIL HOUSE 


In Lancasier,O. In Corning, N.Y. 
THE LANCASTER THE BARON STEUBEN 
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| NL » 
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sued by the Associated General Con- 
tractors of America, 
Building, Washington, D. C. 


“Steel Products. Manual,” issued by 
American Iron and Steel Institute, 
350 5th Ave., New York City. Covers 
packaging, marking and loading meth- 
ods for steel products for overseas 
shipment. 


Inc., Munsey 
It con- 
sists of reprints 
of addresses and 
reports given at 
the AGC advis- 
ory and govern- 
ing board meet- 
ing at Chicago 
last June. 


v 
"1942 Annual 


Report” of the 
New Jersey 


v 


“Public Control of Highway Access 
and Roadside Development.” By 
David R. Levin, transportation econ- 
omist, Public Roads Administration, 
Federal Works Agency. Price 15c. 
Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 


highway .depart- geen, Sh v 
ment, Trenton. 
’ ; A. Leschen Appoints 
“The Speed R. P. Tyler has been appointed gen. 


Problem—A _Li- 
brary Research.” 
Published by the 


eral sales manager and C. R. Dear 
assistant sales manager of A. Leschen 
& Sons Rope Company, St. Louis. 
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FRONT END SHOVELS 


fer Industrial Tracters 
Write for Catalog 


Fikhart White Mig. Co. Iudiansa 
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MUL FOOTE 


CONCRETE PAVERS 
Single drum 27-E and 34-E model: 
Also tower and inclined boom 


pavers. 


Cot a'og 


PNOYNIUIN 


BLACK TOP PAVERS 


For Black Top paving ond rock 
spreading. Only machine with con 
laltiel (hMael igi ate)aa-iailels 

Ask for Cato 


THE FOOTE COMPANY, INC 
Nunda . New York 





PORTABLE 


ASPHALT PLANTS 
High Production—Low Cost 


THE McCARTER IRON WORKS, INC. 
PENNA. 





VULCAN PAVEMENT AND 
CLAY DIGGING TOOLS 
ARE MADE in a complete line of 
sizes to fit all standard compressed air 


hammers. 
Send for NEW Vulcan illustrated CATALOG today. 


VULCAN TOOL MFG. CO. 


QUINCY. MASS 
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~a Crosse Makes Them 
Up To 200 Jon 


ee WRITE OR WIRE ee 





LACROSSE iMAILER & kvUIPT.CO. 


LACROSSE WIT LUNSIN U S.A. 
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@ Cranky, non-preformed wire rope is 
hard stuff to handle. It is so pent-up 
with strains it tries to throw itself into 
a kink just to relieve itself of its torsional 
stresses. TRU-LAY Preformed resists the 
tendency to kink because its wires and 
strands are at ease, relaxed, composed. It 
is easier, faster, safer, cheaper, to handle. 
This is just one of the many advan- 
tages built into American Cable Tru-Lay 
Preformed—at the mill. Just one of the reasons why tru-tay Preformed wire rope 
is preferred and specified by so many operators. Specify it for your next line. It will 
steady your machine production; save you time, and prevent accidents. 


Wilkes-Barre, Pa., Atlanta, Chicago, Denver, Detroit, Houston, Los Angeles, New York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Portland, Tacoma, San Francisco 

AMERICAN CHAIN & CABLE COMPANY, INC. 

BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 

ESSENTIAL PRODUCTS... .TRU-LAY Aircraft, Automotive, and Industrial Controls, TRU-LOC Aircraft Terminals, AMERICAN CABLE Wire Rope, 
TRU-STOP Brakes, AMERICAN Chain, WEED Tire Chains, ACCO Malleable Castings, CAMPBELL Cutting Machines, FORD Hoists, Trolleys, 
HAZARD Wire Rope, Yacht Rigging, MANLEY Auto Service Equipment, OWEN Springs, PAGE Fence, Shaped Wire, Welding Wire, 
READING-PRATT & CADY Valves, READING Electric Stee! Castings, WRIGHT Hoists, Cranes, Presses... In Business for Your Safety 














What type of pavement for 


20,000-VEHICLE-A-DAY TRAFFIC ? J 


A Texaco Asphaltic Concrete pavement serves the 20,000- 
vehicle-a-day traffic of Cedar Road, Cuyahoga County, Ohio. 
Small photo shows the Texaco pavement being laid by the 
Cuyahoga Asphalt and Paving Company. 


Cedar Road is one of the principal lem by resurfacing the old pave- 
gateways into Cleveland, Ohio. A ment with a resilient, heavy-duty 
24-hour traffic count made last Jan- TEXACO Asphaltic Concrete wear- 
uary revealed that this road carried ing surface, 234 inches thick. The 
a total of 20,023 vehicles. durability of this plant-mixed type 
of TEXACO construction and the 
Last summer, the old pavement on high degree of safety to motorists 
Cedar Road had failed to such an assured by its skid-resistant surface, 
extent that some type of improve- have been demonstrated on streets 
ment was mandatory. Wartime im- and highways the country over. 
portance of the thoroughfare made ) 


for on your street system, construct 
Cuyahoga County solved this prob- TEXACO Asphaltic Concrete. 


A TEXACO engineer who specializes in Asphalt 
paving and maintenance is at your service. 


THE TEXAS COMPANY Asphalt Sales Dept., 135 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. © 
BOSTON (16) PHILADELPHIA (2) RICHMOND (19) CHICAGO (4) HOUSTON (1) JACKSONVILLE (2) 
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